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REPRIEVE FOR BUILDERS 


BY the issue of Circular 40 /48 (which we quoted in 
full last week) the Minister of Health has in 
effect granted a reprieve, or at least a temporary 
respite, to the building industry, which had been 
condemned by the Economy White Paper to partial 
elimination. The industry’s first reaction must 
therefore be one of thankfulness. Any work which 
will enable a builder to keep around him the team he 
has slowly and with great difficulty built up will be 
most welcome. The cumbersome machinery of 
control is not to be scrapped, it does not appear that 
it is even to be lubricated, but at least the brake is 
partially taken off. ‘ That is so much to the good. 


The transfer of unemployed London building trade 
workers to the Lancashire cotton mills—where, no 
doubt, a minute percentage of them might make 
excellent tacklers but where the majority would be 
wasted—was not only assumed by the authors of the 
White Paper to be feasible; it was considered to be a 
necessary condition of the country’s economic 
recovery. It now appears that the Ministries con- 
cerned are open to conviction that greater economy 
may result from retaining the skilled craftsmen in the 
industry which offers the greatest scope for their 
skill. This is the conclusion which we draw from the 
following paragraph quoted from the Circular 
referred to :— 

“ If it appears that as a result of the restriction on the volume 
of new work put in hand more operatives will be available for 
maintenance and repair work than in a corresponding previous 
period, the Ministry of Works will consult the Ministry of 
Labour regarding the possibility of alternative employment 
on essential work in the building industry or other industries. 
if the Ministry of Labour advise that such alternative employ- 
ment is available, before any other steps are taken that Depart- 
ment will offer such employment to men reporting to the Employ- 
ment Exchange for work. On the other hand, if the Ministry 
of Labour advise that such alternative employment is not 
available, the Regional Building Committee will consider what 
volume of work may be licensed or authorised additional to 
the levels previously agreed at Zonal Conferences or otherwise. 
The local authority will be advised by the Secretary of the 
Regional Building Committee of any change in the agreed level 
of licensing. Local offices of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service will keep a close watch on the local unemploy- 
ment situation and will advise the Regional Director of the 
Ministry of Works of any actual or imminent unemployment 
among local building operatives.” (The italics are ours.) 

A certain number of men will no doubt be lost to 
the industry by the offer of work in other fields. 
This will once again disturb the balance between the 
crafts and between the skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled components of the industry; but the dis- 
turbance would be much greater if the Government 
did not decide now to ease up on the licensing position 
so that the men can be retained within the building 
industry. Goodness knows, there is work enough 
for them to do. All around us we see buildings 
going to rack and ruin for lack of maintenance now 
deferred for eight years or more. Everywhere we see 
normal depreciation exaggerated by war-time damage. 
It is a pity that works of lesser urgency have been 
bracketed together with those of a luxury character 
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in the Ministry’s veto. With so many factors to be 
taken into consideration, who can adequately evalu- 
ate degrees of urgency? Some of the most urgent 
works involve the eradication of dry rot, but unless 
an adequate supply of sound timber is made available 
to replace the attacked joists and floor boards there 
will be a tendency to make do and mend, a penny- 
wise pound-foolish policy that may prove to be the 
very antithesis of economy. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that those who will be charged with the 
direction of labour and those whose duty it is to 
control building licences will share an enlightened 
appreciation of the rightful place of the building 
industry in the economy of the Nation. 


So it is to be hoped; but is it to be expected? 


A certain nostalgia is apt to oppress one when 
reading these circulars which tell the industry what — 


it may or may not do. You must avoid work 
involving more than a minimum of timber, you 
must abjure baths, sanitary ware and pipes, you must 
tread warily in the matter of providing electrical 
facilities and appliances, you must get the backing, 
where you can, of Agricultural Executive Committees, 
you must turn out all past directives and cancel this 
clause and amend that (otherwise your knowledge 
of what you may and may not do will not be up-to- 
date), you must not expect to be able to plan your 
work and carry it out economically because, you are 
warned, licences will only be provided piecemeal, 
but if the work is required under a Statutory Notice, 
you must get ahead with it with the least possible 
delay; you may lock the stable door after the horse 
is gone. And all the time the licensing authority 
will be keeping a watchful eye on you. They will 
be making quarterly returns to the Regional Licensing 
officer of the Ministry of Works giving information 
regarding alleged contraventions. If in the welter 
of these official restrictions and prescriptions you 
commit even a minor offence you will be warned 
under Defence Regulation 56A and your name and 
address will be taken, and no doubt anything you 
say will be used’ in evidence against you. 

The belief, in short, is growing in the industry that 
control is expanding merely for control’s sake; that 


‘bureaucracy is growing on the power it feeds upon; 


that criminals are being made out of honest citizens 
because it is impossible to keep abreast of what the 
law is, and difficult to understand it if you can keep 
abreast of it, and to conform to it if you can under- 
stand it. 

The Ministry’s most recent advice to licensing 
authorities, as contained in Circular 40 /48, opens the 
way for a more sympathetic administration of a 
control that has proved very crippling to the industry. 
While safeguarding every reasonable interest licensing 
authorities can enable more building work to proceed. 
If they act quickly they will avoid the hardship and 
folly of unemployment, a prospect which should not 
face the industry at this period of any year and more 
particularly in the Spring of the present year, when 
the demand is so great and so urgent. 
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NOTES |AND NEWS 


A National Theatre Project. 


Ir there must be a National Theatre 
(and some there be who doggedly hold 
to their view that the commercial fires 
are purifying as well as, on occasion, 
consuming), then there is much to be said 
for establishing it on the South Bank. 
In that position it will both play its part 
in the cultural regeneration of the Surrey 
bank and also complete a 400-year-old 
circle by allowing the Elizabethan play- 
wrights’ work to be seen thard by the 
site of Shakespeare’s Globe. The Lon- 
don County Council are deserving of our 
thanks, therefore, for making available an 
adequate site and the Government for 
coming to the aid of the National 
Theatre Committee, whose funds—de- 
valued by current trends—would have 
been quite inadequate to meet the cost 
of erection. 

In making the Government's offer to 
expend up to £1 million on the project, 
Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that in 
the country’s present financial condition 
there is no likelihood of the scheme 
going forward immediately. We do not 
altogether agree with this decision, for 
the value of making a token beginnin 
on the return to fine building woul 
have a psychological effect upon archi- 
tects, builders, the craftsmen and the 


general public out of all proportion to 
the cost. This point should be con- 
sidered. 


Meanwhile, the National Theatre offers 
a magnificent opportunity for an archi- 
tectural competition. There is time 
available (which in the case of the new 
Colonial Office there was not), and there 
are many architects who would, we 
know, welcome the opportunity of enter- 


in 

_ ane building is erected on this 
site may well set the character for the 
whole of the riverside architecture. It 
is vital that the best talent in the coun- 
try be given the opportunity.of drawing 
up designs and, if for this reason only, 
we shall hope that the Committee will 
examine the case for inaugurating a com- 
petition. 
The A.A. Presidency. 

Mr. R. E. ENTHOVEN, F.R.LB.A., 


A.A.Dip., has been nominated as Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association for 





F.R.LB.A., 


ENTHOVEN, 
A.A.Dip., who has been nominated for 

of the Architectural 
Association. 
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HAM. By F. R. S. Yorke, E. 
Rosenberg and C. S. Mardall oo « 3M 
the ensuing 12 months. The A.A. has 


made an excellent choice, for the new 
President has been connected with the 
Association as student, member of the 
teaching staff, or as member of Council 
for the whole of his professional life. 
On leaving Clifton College in 1918, where 
he was a scholar, he spent the next five 
years in the A.A. Schools, being prize 
student of his year. From 1924-26 he 
worked in Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s office, 
and from 1926-39 was in partnership with 
the Hon. Humphrey — and (up 
to 1930) with John Grey. For two years 
from 1926 he was also on the teaching 
staff of the A.A. During the war he 
acted as civil camouflage officer to the 
Air Ministry, and in 1944-46 served as 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives 
Officer to the C.M.F., with the rank of 
captain. After spending 18 months in 
Italy, he was appointed Librarian to the 
R.1LB.A., resigning last month to return 
to private practice at 10, Bayley-street, 
W.C.1. He will be assured of the fullest 
support of his fellow members in his 
year of office. 

Other nominations as officers were :— 
Vice - Presidents : Henry Braddock, 
A.R.LB.A., A.A.Dip.; S. E. T. Cusdin, 
O.B.E., F.R.LB.A., A.A.Dip.; Hon. 
Secretary: Anthony Chitty. M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L; Hon. Treasurer: 
A. iR. F. ,Anderson, F.R.1.B.A.; Hon. 
Editor: F. E. B. MacManus, F.R.1.B.A.; 
Hon. Librarian: Hilton Wright, 
A.R.1.B.A. 


Reception of Auguste Perret. 

AUGUSTE PERRET, Royal Gold Medal- 
list, 1948, will be present at the R.1.B.A. 
on April 6 to receive the Royal Gold 
Medal from the President, Sir Lancelot 
Keay. The Council of the Architectural 
Association is to hold a dinner on April 7 
at the A.A. in honour of M. Perret. The 
dinner is open to members of the A.A. 


R.LB.A. Reception. 

THe Royal Institute’s reception this 
year will take place on Friday, April 30. 
The President and Lady Keay will 
receive members and guests in the Henry 
Florence Hall from 8.15 to 9 p.m. There 
will be dancing from 9 p.m. until mid- 
night. Tickets are 15s. each, and appli- 
cation for them should be made to the 
Secretary, R.IL.B.A. There will be no 
annual dinner of the Institute this year. 


THe Royal Academy Selection Com- 


mittee were this week selecting 
works for the R.A. Summer Exhibition. 
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The architect members of the Committee , 


are Mr. W. Curtis Green, R.A., Mr. C. H. 
reW R.A., and Mr. Brian O’Rorke, 


* 
The Tite and Victory, 1948, 

THE attention of intending competitors 
is called by the Board of Architectural 
Education to the fact that the closing 
date for the submission of forms of ap- 
plication for the Tite Prize is May 7 
next. nder the new arrangements for 
the competition only one en loge com- 
petition will be held. This will take place 
in London and at non-Metropolitan 
centres on Monday, July 12, next. 

The en loge competition for the 
Victory Scholarship will also be held on 
Monday, July 12. The closing date for 
the submission of forms of application 
is May 17 next. Forms of application 
may be obtained at the R.LB.A., 66, 
Portland-place, W.1. 


The Battle of the Styles. 


Mr. RALPH Tusss’s stimulating ex- 
position on how not to design for R.1.B.A. 
Scholarships has brought many heavy 
guns into action against him. Put 
roundly, 
of the students’ work submitted as 
“commonplace or dead,” and on 
this score he was perfectly in order 
to 49° his opinion. To be frank, 
much of the work for many years now 
has certainly lacked the virile touch of 
great design. The large scale of the 
problems set may have deterred many 
competitors from being adventurous, 
owe gory A because the problem is the 

t of its kind and size with which they 
have had to deal. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the prize which often 
produced the best results was the “ Tite,” 
now doomed to extinction in favour of 
“a@ building in the contemporary style.” 
Its passing was bound to raise criticism. 
Some have criticised ¢he “Tite” as en- 
couraging “tongue in cheek” designers; 
on the contrary, it tended to hasten the 
development of the Intermediate student's 
“awareness” infinitely more than an 
early excursion into contemporary work. 
How much better it would have been 
to have left the Tite prize to be con- 
tested among the chosen few. and also 
institute another scholarship for Inter- 
mediate contemporary work! __ 

Mr. Tubbs stated that he had involved 
himself in another “ Battle of the Styles. 


We all want fine modern architecture, 


but most of us have sufficient roots in the 
= to appreciate and most certainly to 
earn from it architecturally. To be 
carried along on the crest of the modern 
wave was possibly excusable in the early 
"thirties, but to-day the student is begin- 
ning to have doubts as to the value of 
architecture divorced entirely from the 
main stream of tradition 


Grosvenor-square. 

THINGS are moving in Grosvenor- 
square. Last week a crane was swinging 
blocks of Portland stone into position 1° 
preparation for the placing in position of 
the figure of the late President Roose 
velt. Many critics have expressed their 
disapproval of this venture to turn 3 
London square into a memorial 
sanctuary, and its conventional layout 
has found little favour in some quarters. 
Nevertheless, we can hardly think of 2) 
more fitting position in London for such 
a memorial, and if good manners count 
for anything in design, surely the con 
ventional approach is required 
Grosvenor-square. : 

The figure has been sculptured by Sit 
William Reid Dick, K.C.V.O., Sculptor 


Mr. Tubbs considered much. 
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From the recent A.A. Members’ Exhibition. 
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FRIBOURG : THE WEST PORCH. A photograph by R. A. B. Hitch. 


in Ordinary for Scotland (who is the 
Sculptor in Ordinary for England?), and 
we do not envy him his task of pleasing 
what has recently become an extremely 
critical nation as far as sculpture is 
concerned. Whatever the critics may say, 
however, Londoners generally will be 
Proud to have in their midst the statue 
‘ of a man who proved to be a great and 
ve friend to the country in its hour of 
eed. 
From “ Nissen” to Thatched Cottage. 
THE idea of transforming a “ Nissen” 
hut into a thatched Devonshire cottage 
would hardly strike many architects as 
- ‘ast word in functional expression, 
te it has been done, and if you have a 
‘aning towards the “ ingenious” in con- 
version, the job will probably appeal to 
you immensely. A standard “ Nissen ” 
— bought and planted somewhere in 
: eV onshire. A 6-in. concrete raft was laid 
own and conversion commenced. The 
thatch was laid, supported at the ridge by 
ute and purlins (to mask that well- 
hown curved roof), and the wall below 
was faced with shingles. Internally, the 
Planning was neat and economical—three 
bedrooms, bath, separate w.c., and, of 
course, living-room. and kitchen. A brick 
entrance porch put the finishing touch to 


a minor masterpiece of applied conver- 
sion. The job cost-around £1,000 to com- 
plete plus the cost of the “ Nissen.” 
Rounding the corner and coming upon 
that thatched cottage for the first time, it 
is difficult to believe that, basically, it is 
nothing more than a “ Nissen ” hut. 


Easington New Town. 

THE Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, after having considered «the 
report of his inspector, Mr. Elliot Fitz- 
gibbon, M.A., M.T.P.L., fcllowing the 
public local inquiry held to hear repre- 
sentations concerning the proposed 
Easington New Town (Designation) 


Order. 1947, has decided to make the 


Order. 

To establish the New Town Mr. Silkin 
has set up a Development Corporation to 
be known as the Peterlee Development 
Corporation. The members of the 
Corporation are: Mrs. Monica Felton, 
Ph.D., Chairman (former _ vice-chair- 
man of Stevenage Development Cor- 
poration), Councillor Harry Lee, Mr. 
Edward Allen, Mrs. J. W. Gray, Mr. J. R. 
Mackay, Councillor Harry O’Neill, Alder- 
man E. Robinson, and Lt.-Col. Sir Myers 
Wayman, O.B.E. The architect-planner is 
Mr. B. Lubetkin. of Tecton, Architects. 


James's Park, S.W.1. 
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Architectural Students’ Congress. 

An International Congress of Archi- 
tectural Students is to be held in London 
from August 24 to September 2 next. 
with the object of developing an under- 
standing between architectural students 


in all countries by assessing their theories _ 


of architecture, their work a their 
technical development. 
time the British students will present con- 
temporary British architecture. Arrange- 
ments “are being made from 34-36, 
Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


Professional Announcement. 
Messrs. DuRNFORD AND Moore, 
L./A.R.1.B.A., moved their offices on 


March 31 to 8, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, 


W.1. Tel.: Grosvenor 2781-2. 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday, April¥5. 

THe Roya INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED 
Surveyors.—‘ The Agricultural Land Com- 
missien,” by the Hon. Geoffrey J. Bourke. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

Tue Society oF ENctneers.—“ Filtration,” 
by C. G. Vokes, M.1.Mech.E. Geological 
Society, Burlington House, W. 5.30 p.m. 

Tue INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—— 
“* Standardisation and the pany t ngineer,” 

Mr. A. F. B. Nall, A.M.Inst.W. Caxton 

all, Westminster. 6 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT.—“ Inland 

Watet Transport,” by Mr. W. Fraser, 

M.Inst.T. Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
2, Savoy-place,JW.C.2. 6 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 6. 

Royal Instirute oF British ARCHITECTS.— 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 
to Auguste Perret. 66, Portland-place, W.1. 


6 p.m. 

aE INSTITUTION OF CIvit. ENGINEERS.—- 
“ The Use of Light Alloys in Structures,” by 
Mr. R. A. Foulkes, M.A., A.M.LC.E. 
Great George-street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, April 7. 

LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Central Area, No. 1).—A.G.M. and luncheon. 
Derry and Toms Restaurant, High-street, 
Kensington. 1 p.m. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Address by M. Auguste Perret (Royal Gold 
Medallist, 1948). 36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 
7.45 p.m. 


Thursday, April 8. 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS.— 
“The New Government Office Building, 
Whitehall,” by Mr. C. F. Pike, A.M.1 
Struct.E. 11, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 


5.55 p.m. 
Friday, April 9. 

BIRMINGHAM AND Five Counties ARCHI 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION.--Annual reception 
and dance. Address by Sir Lancelot Keay, 
K.B.E., M.Arch., P.R.L.B.A. Grand Hotel. 
8 p.m. 

THe INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—* District Heating,” by A. Stubbs, B.Sc. 
M.L.Mech.E. Discussion. Storey’s Gate, St. 
5.30 p.m. 





FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1848 
Saturday, April 1, 1848. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN TRUSSING BEAMS 


AND GIRDERS.—A patent has been taken 
‘out by Mr. William Gibbons, of Corbyns 
Hall, Worcester, for the application of 
bow-springs with the tie-rods employed in 
trussed beams and girders, and for the 
formation. of cast-iron beams and girders 
with grooves on their sides for insertion 
of the rods. The springs are intended to 
impart an upward pressure, by adjusting 
them at about the centre and under side; 
they are also to be applied in compound 
beams or girders, at 
tion of each of the main portions. We 
do not at first sight recognise their value. 
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PLANNING (HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL) OF CHURCHES OF 
VARIOUS CHRISTIAN COMMUNIONS IN ENGLAND 


THE BUILDER 


Requirements and Recommendations—I 
By H. V. MOLESWORTH ROBERTS 


HIS article is intended chiefly for 
architects, who are to-day increasingly 
being called upon to design churches for 
various bodies, and for church authorities 
and committees, who have to prescribe 
minimum requirements or recommenda- 
tions. Although a list of publications of the 
individual bodies, such as follows, might 
appear sufficient, there is a gain in bringing 
these together in a synthesis. SE 

The work treats of various subjects 
mainly in alphabetical order, or as sub- 
divisions where more convenient, besides 
various cross-references. The whole forms 
a union index of the works cited respecting 
practicalities. The subject analysis is 
carried to the last convenient point before 
the sub-division is made into the three main 
Christian bodies or groups—Cath., the 
Roman Catholic or Western Church, 
thus titled because so called by its own 
members, and put first alphabetically ; 
C.E., Church of England or Anglican 
Communion ; F.C., the Free (or Non- 
conformist) Churches, formerly called 
“ chapels.” This division is not always 
necessary at all. Ecclesiastical differences 
of emphasis are ignored in an attempt at 
factual and impartial treatment—e.g., the 
claims to continuity of the medieval 
church, and the different interpretation of 
the holy table as “ altar” or ‘Communion 
table,” which are treated as one, subject 
to the main sub-divisions. The illustrations 
are diagrammatic ; authoritative C.E. figures 
are underlined. 

The unexpected convergence of church 
traditions revealed by this analysis should 
give the work a secondary value as a con- 
tribution to the movement towards Chris- 
tian unity and, as a result of this, a tenta- 
tive plan of a church combining the 
minimum requirements of all and capable of 
being used by all at different times with the 
minimum of adjustment of movable furni- 
ture is in preparation. 

The history of the features, their existence, 
position and use, is necessarily omitted. 
For English tradition see Dearmer (with 
documentary references) and King (detailed, 
with illustrations, preceding suggestions), 
opera cit. For European precedent see 
J. N. Comper, Further thoughts on the 
English altar, etc., in Trans. St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society, x, 2, 1933. 

Movable and normally moved. objects, 
such as church plate and banners, and 
textiles, such as altar cloths, hangings, 
carpets, and pulpit falls, are not treated, 
as irrelevant to general planning—except 
for dossals and riddels forming part of the 
altar scheme, and wall hangings affecting 
design (see Furnishings, hangings). See 
especially Dearmer and T. P. Stevens, and 
(for hangings) King. 

General design, as distinguished from 
mere planning horizontally and vertically, 
is not here covered—e.g., colour, surface 
treatment, craftsmanship and detail. Some 
works entitled “ planning” do, in fact, 
supply this wider information, e.g., H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel, Commonsense Church- 
planning (Incorporated Church Building 
Society), pamphiet, 1947 ; for the subject, 
see-——C.E.: this and T.P.S. (cited passim) ; 
F.C. : Briggs (cited), Bapt. 16. Actual 
practice and examples, which may diverge, 
cannot be given (see fo. pubns. of 1.C.B.S.). 


Construction and Engineering Equipment 
are obviously not dealt with (but see 
LC.B.S. 10—). 

PRINCIPAL CHRISTIAN COMMUNIONS ; 
SOURCES ; AND ABBREVIATIONS FOR THESE. 
Those not covered by the text have here 
brief descriptions of their characteristics. 

Anglican.—See Church of England. 

Baptist.—See under Free Church. 

Brethren.—See Plymouth Brethren. 

Cath. =(Roman) Catholic, Western, or 
Latin :-— 

{Authoritative.] Dir.—Directions for 
the use of altar societies and architects. 
New ed. Burnes, Oates, 1933. [Refs. to 
Canon Law, decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, and other sources.] 

Lit. A.—Liturgical Arts journal. L. A. 
Society, New York, Qly. 

{Other.] Williamson, Benedict: How to 
build a. [Catholic] church. Ouseley. 
1934. [Illustrates applications. Designs 
illustrative only.] 

Webb, ge 
Washbourne, 1933. 

C.£.=Church of England, or Anglican 
—part of Anglican Communion.* 

{Authoritative.] -C.B.S.—Incorporated 
Church Building Society : Architectural 
requirements and suggestions. [New ed.] 
New churches, 1938. 

[Semi-authoritative—gives early sources.] 
Dear.—Dearmer, Percy: The Parson’s 
handbook. 12th ed. Oxford U.P., 1931. 

{Other.} King, H.C. : The Chancel and 
the altar. (The Arts of the church series.) 
Mowbray, 1911. [Detailed precedents, 
ancient and medieval.] 

Micklethwaite, J. T. : Occasional notes 
on church furniture and arrangement. 
(Incorp. Ch. Bidg. Socy.) 1908. [Discur- 
sive. Largely obsolete. 

Nic.—Nicholson, Sir Charles A.: The 
planning and arrangement of a church and 
its furniture. (Incorporated Church Build- 
ing Society.) Lond. (1929). Out of print. 

N.S.—Nicholson, Sir Charles A., and 
Spooner, Charles: Recent English ecclesi- 
astical architecture. (Enlargement of N. 
and Corlette, H. C., in Jnl. R.1.B.A., 1907.) 
Lond. (1912.) 

T.P.S.—Stevens, T. P.: We must beautify 
our churches, etc. S.P.C.K. and Mow- 
bray. (1946 or -47.) 2d. 

Congregational.—See Free Church. 

F.C.—Free Church (Nonconformist— 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist; cf. 
Presbyterian.) (Authoritative : none, but 
see Bapt.). 

{Other.] Bri.—Briggs, M. S.: Puritan 
architecture and its future. Lond.: Lutter- 
worth, 1946. 

Bapt.: Bapt.: Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland: The building of Baptist 
churches and Sunday schools. Lond. 

Congregational: (Apparently no publi- 
cation.) : 

Meth.—Methodist : Perk.—Perkins, E. 
B., and Hearn, A.: The. Methodist church 
builds again. Epworth, 1946. 

Methodist: See under Free Church. 


The Liturgical altar. 





* E. Short, ed., Post-war Church Building, since 
published, has discursive chapters on “ styles and 
tequirements’’ and “ planning,’’ by Sir C. Nichol- 
son. See also thesis 1S oe Y. Adams, with 
chapter on main types. . .E., pseud., Planning, 
new edition, does not include churches. 
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Plymouth Brethren: Plain hall, central 
table for communion service, seats facing 


inwards. 

Presbyterian: (In Scotland, Established; 
in _ Nonconformist.) (Appar- 
ently no publication.) : 

Quakers : See Society of Friends. 

Roman Catholic : See Catholic. 

Salvation Army: Plain assembly halls, 
with platforms. 

Society of Friends (Quakers): Plain hall, 
seats facing inwards, no focal point. (See 
H. Lidbetter in Archi. Review, Apr., 1946.) 

Cf. Altars, etc.: Position of ministers. 

N.B.—The citations do not profess to be 
verbatim, but aim at giving essential mean- 
ing in non-ecclesiastical terms as briefly 
as practicable. Only works still possessing 
reliable matter are cited. Earlier and 
unauthoritative works are ignored. Refer- 
ences are to pages or groups of pages. 
a ae added where necessary, are 
in 


A. GENERAL 
PLANNING OF SitE.—Not here treated in 
detail, but see :— 


C.E.: Set well back from streets, acces- 
sible from all sides (1.C.B.S. 5). 

F.C.: See Bapt. 3—. Dims.: Bri. 58: 
giving seating for a rectangular area of 
given sizes; Bapt. 4. 

Plan presentation and statement of 
provisions: 1.C.B,S. 15—, Bapt. 8-10. 


GROUPING OF BUILDINGS.—Examples of 
groups of church, parsonage, and hall have 
been published (e.g., “‘ community church” 
Archt. and Bldg. News, 1945, July 27; 
Archi. Design and Construction, 1946, 
Mar. ; Official Archt., 1947, June). A scheme, 
by the present author, for a group of 
three churches on a new housing estate of 
the principal communions—Cath., C.E. and 
F.C.—connected by a cloister, was pub- 
lished (Builder, 1941, Dec. 5, and Friends 
of Reunion, Bulletin—commented on by 
Bri., pp. 82-3). This study continues the 
same thought. 

Reversible or two-way type.—Hall with 
sanctuary one end and stage the other 
(Perk. 32—, Bri. 80-1, plan p. 86, pl. xiv). 

PLANNING (GENERAL) AND PLAN TYPES.— 

C.E.: Should have aisles; nearly all seats 
should have view of altar (I.C.B.S. 5). 
Should be spacious, according to nature of 
services ; may be aisleless or have one or two 
aisles (N.S. 7—, 13). Plan types: Nic. 5-6. 

F.C.: Auditorium best (Bri. 58). Trad 
tional types unsuitable; rectangular best, 
with apse or shallow chancel (Perk. 32-8): 
internal piers or columns bad (Bapt. !6). 

Plan types: Perk. 34—; hemicycle. Greek 
cross, octagon, cruciform, or rectang 
type, Bri. 58-60. 

Orientation: Preferably east-and-west, if 
possible: C.E.: Thus (1.C.B.S. 5); s® 
may make impossible. Cath. and F.C. 
(get poorer choice of site, with loss of this.) 
Nominal points are givenin“ ”. 

PROPORTIONS (PLAN AND SECTION). . 

C.E.: Should be lofty and <ignified 
(N.S. 7, 9); wide rather than long, so that 
congregation be not too far away (5. be 
Height and breadth, spaciousness: 5T 
aisle (N.S. 7); passage-aisles bad ‘! pe 
is squat; if passage aisles, flat roo's. 25° 
roofs at same level means ¢»<aP 
(N.S. 7, 8—). 

PLANNING FOR NATURAL LIGHT!NG: 

(Not here treated; see T.P.S. 2--. © 

SPECIMEN PLANS. oS a 

Cath.: {None, but see B. Williamson.4 
Lit. A., 1942 May.] 
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C.E.: In NS., p. 14; Dearmer, p. 79; 
King, p. 52—, q.¥. 


SCHEDULES OF REQUIREMENTS. 
F.C.: In Perk. 97 (specification of plan), 
80—, g.v. 


B. SPECIFIC PARTS OR FITTINGS 


Arstes (i.e., lateral structures, not 
passage-ways, q.v.). Provision: see 
Planning (gen.), C.E., ante.—These should 
extend “‘ eastward” and overlap the chancel 
east of the stalls, to make a return way 
for communicants (N.S. 8-,14), with outlets 
both north and south (King 175). 

(See also Seats—in aisles.) 

ALTAR (OR COMMUNION TABLE) FURNI- 
TURE AND ORNAMENTS. (Only as affecting 
planning and those of fixed position. 
Including candles; cross, flower-vases, 
frontals.) See also Dossals and Reredoses. 
Simplicity is urged by two communions. 

Cath. (Including reliquaries. See also 
Images, Tabernacles, Thrones.)—Should 
be as simple as possible and preserve 
essential structure (Dir. 19—). Permanent 
furniture and ornament: cross, candle- 
sticks, altar cloths, frontal ; temporary 
(varying with season) : reliquary, flowers 
(Dir. 19-,23-). Equipment : charts, missal 
stand (Dir. 32-). : 

C.E. (See also Riddels): Simplicity, 
dignity of proportion, suitability to sur- 
roundings, are necessary. Frontal and 
linen cloth are minimum textile essentials 
(Dear. 78). Design, subject to require- 
ments, should be by the architect, richness 
being allowed where suitable (King 115-). 
Equipment (permissible): desks, books, 
altar-cards (Dear. 92). 

F.C.: [Usually only flowers or Bible.] 

CANDLESTICKS -(influencing design of 
altar and background). 

Cath.: 6 on high altar (plus one for a 
bishop) ; 4 (2 smaller) or 2 on others ; 
at least 12 more for Benediction only. To 
stand on altar rather than gradine, except 
the 12 extra (Dir. 25-30). 

C.E.: 2, on the altar (so TPS7), possibly 
with others near altar (see below) ; should 
not hide the dossal or reredos (Dear. 85—,88). 
(Standards : see that heading.) Others 
permissible on riddel posts or roods or 
hanging from roof (Dear. 90). 

Cross (on altar)—Both communions 
prefer to omit if in reredos, and prefer on 
altar to gradine. : 

Cath.: Large, predominant, designed 
as candlesticks and in line (or in front of 
bishop’s' candlestick) ; on altar rather 
than gradine, and behind the tabernacle 
(if any). May be omitted if a crucifix 
appears on the reredos (Dir. 23-5). 

C.E.: To stand on altar (T.P.S. 7). 

Not a rule ; better to omit if appearing in 
altarpiece (certainly so, T.P.S.5), certainly 
if it would stand immediately in front. 
Other representations of Christ to be 
preferred (Dear. 86-). F.C.: Not neces- 
sary (Bri. 64), but increasingly preferred. 
_ FLower-vases.—Cath. : Only for certain 
feasts, and to be used with restraint ; to 
stand on gradine (if any), not altar (Dir. 
21-3). C.E.: May be added (Dear 94-). 
Neither ordered nor forbidden ; one in 
centre is enough if cross is large or absent 
(T.P.S. 5). 

F.C. : Not essential (Bri. 64). 

_ Frontat.—Cath.: Can be omitted if 
front of altar is of precious material, but 
must be used for greater feasts. Should 
cover the entire front (Dir. 20-1). C.E.: 
Must be used during services, but can be 
stripped between, especially -if there is a 
carved front to the altar (Dear. 78-). 
F.C.: No cloths (Bri. 64). Hanging of 
Frontal.—Cath, : Should be hung loosely 
from beneath altar table, or mounted on a 
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light ftame in grooves under table (Dir. 21). not be gathered (T.P.S. 5). Drs. 


C.E.: Should be hung loosely, not on max. including fringe (Dear.). 
frames (T.P.S. 5), by rings from hooks Reviquaries.—Cath. only: May be 
under altar-slab (Dear. 78-). Both: added,only on certain days, between candle- 


Should be recessed beyond edge of altar sticks. (Dir. 21.) 

table, ‘so that priests’ feet and vestments Cushions (better than desks), books, 
do not touch it (see Altars: mensa). altar-cards : See Dear. 94—. 

FRONTLET OR-SUPER-FRONTAL (prescribedfor | ALTAR-PIECE.—See Reredos, etc. — 
C.E. only) : Not superfluous ; should be ALTAR-RAILS.—See Communion rails. 


tacked to an under-cloth (Dear. 82) ; should ALTARS AND COMMUNION TABLES. (See 
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and 

levels.) (“‘ Altar” is used by Ca and 

some Anglicans, and here for all for brevity, 
“Communion table” by some 

and most Free Church folk. 4 heer 

Near “east” end, preferably not against wal 


but standing free ; or in an axial centre of 


church. Cath. : Can be fixed or portable 
(Dir. 1-). In raised position, on a platform 


¢ or “footpace”, q.v. ; to be visible from all 


» only portable type against wall ; 
must be min. 3ft. 3in. from a grave 
(Dir. 7-). Should be a focal point, 
capable of having people around it (Lit. 
seers , Ist gr., 15, 17). 

Should be surrounded by a 
se see design should follow the 
quality of th the building (Nic. 3). Can be 
clear of wall or against it, but it is con- 
venient to have a between it on 
the reredos and the “east” wall (Dear. 77). 
Should be near the east wall, but leaving 
space for rear access and for cleaning of 
“east”’ window ; in old churches it should 
generally be against wall (King 80-). 

F.C. : In the centre of “ east’ end, away 
from wall ; not to be deflected to other 
uses ; minister sits behind or at side 
(Perk. 38). See also below, under Height. 

Description (as far as affecting planning 
—not materials). 

Cath.* : Should be a prominent structure 
of permanent character, attached to a 
wall, floor or column (Dir. 1-). 

C.E.: Should be plain and durable 
(1.C.B.S.6). 

F.C.: Should be. plain but comely 
(Bri. 64). 

DIMENSIONS (Fig. 1).— 

Proportions should be according to 
purpose (King 111-). 


Cath.: No requirements (Dir. 4), but 
see below. i 

C.E. (generally) : See below. 

F.C.: [Unstated—see illustrations in 


Bri., but see Height, below.] 

LENGTH. 

Cath.: (Unstated.] 

C.E.: No law on this (King 111-). 
Can be shorter if surrounded by ciborium 
columns (King 126, 131, Dear. 76n): 
Several authorities propose that length 
should be proportionate to the width of 
chancel (1.C.B.S.6) [this can be only up 
to about 30 ft. width}—#ths (N. & S. 11), 
or °/, ths, ¢.g., in a chancel 18 ft. wide, 
about 7 ft. 6 in., or 30 ft., 12 ft. 6 in. ; 
min. twice height, i.e., 6 ft. 6 in. (King 111-). 
Should be as long as the east window 
(TPS. 5). 

7 ft. min. is suggested for small churches 
(1.C.B.S.6, N.S.11) ; 
7 ft. or even shorter (I.C.B.S.), say 6 ft. to 
7 ft. (N.S.) ; another authority gives 9 ft. 
min. for a normal church, and “‘10 ft." on a 
specimen plan (Dear. 16 n., 79). 

‘ DEPTH OR BREADTH.—Cath. : 1 ft. 10 in. 
to 2 ft. convenient. If there is no taber- 
nacle, depth immaterial; if there is, 
from edge of altar to front of tabernacle, 
about 1 ft. 9 in. or 1 ft. 10in. min., 2 ft. 
max., sO that the tabernacle may be ‘easily 
reached (Dir. 4). (N.B. Room for cross 
and bishop’s candlestick behind-tabernacle.) 

C.E.: Minimum governed by depth of 
corporal (20 in.) (N.S. 11, King 113). 
2 ft. 2 in. min. (1.C.B.S. 6) ; or 2 ft. 6 in. 
min. ; 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6in. if there is room 
(King 114); or even 2 ft. 8 im min. 
suggested ‘i.c., corporal plus | ft. to spare) 
(Dear. 76-7) ; 2 ft. 6 in. is recommended 
et iag 


[must be room for duplicate 
vessels. ] 





a 3 Webb, 
an altar according to the Roman 
Church Building, note ante. 
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for side chapels, , 
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HeiGut.—Should be uniform, for famili- 
arity and safety of use (King 114, Dear. 


76n). 
Cath.: About 3 ft. 4 in. convenient 
ns5 4). 3 ft. to4 ft. (Webb). 
C.E. {celebrant ing]: 3 ft. 2 in. to 


3 ft. 4in. (1.C.B.S. 6). About 3 ft. 3 in., or 
3 ft. min., 3 ft. 4 in. max. (Dear. 76 and n.). 
3 ft. 3 in. (or 4 in.) to 3 ft.6in. (N.S. 11, 
M4 3 ft. 3 in. preferred as convenient, 

3 ft. 2 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. permissible (King 114). 

F.C.: Meth.: [standing] ; others [sit- 
ting, but standing to celebrate], [often 
lower, say, 2 ft. 6 in.]. 

Mensa (table or top) should project 2 in. 
to 3 in. to give room for feet (Dear. 77) 
(see Frontal, ante). 

BACKGROUND.—See also Dossals (hang- 
ings): C.E., and Reredoses. A plain wall 
is enough (Dir. -14—, Bri. 65), and may 
be whitened or distempered (King 158, 
161-2, Dear. 96), or painted (Dear.), or 
have hanging. 
rece ts of celebrating minister, affect- 
a ing space sre There gr mogechy (1) 

* eastwar assuming altar at east 
end), i.e., facing across altar to wall, 
with back to congregation—Cath., Roman 
(other than early Christian in Rome) ; 
C.E. (most) ; Meth. (some). 
ward” (assuming altar at east end) 
i.e., facing across altar to congregation— 
Cath. (early Christian and Ambrosian), 
Bapt., Congregl. and Presbyt. (3) “north” 
or “ south,” i.e., at end of altar, at right 
angles to congregation (some C.E., some 
Meth.).] 

AMBONES, twin desks resembling.—See 
Pulpits : F.C. 

A(u)Mpries, lockers. 

Cath. : Used only for holy oils. May be 
hung or built-in, on either side of chancel 
(Dir. 38). (See also Baptisteries.) 

C.E.: Should be a locker in a side 
wall (Dear. 98-9). By some used for 
Reservation (q.v.) 

Apse.—See Chancels : F.C. 

BALDACHINOS.—See Canopy. 

BaptisMAL Fonts  (aspersion).—See 
Fonts. , 

BaPpTIsTERIES (Bapt., immersion), BAPTIS- 
MAL TANKS. 

Permanently open, with rail; | steps 
down into it, with water-level overflow 
between treads; doors to dressing cubicles 
near (Bapt. 13-14). 


@ BAPTISTERIES Bapt: 
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Dimensions (Fig. 2).— 
Top, 2 ft. to 3 ft. 6in. above floor of church, 
according to size of church; depth, 3 ft. 9 in. 


‘min. (Bapt. 12-13). 


BaPtisTeries (buildings or spaces or 


fonts). 

: Should be a distinct building, or 
a separate chapel, separated from the 
church by a grille ; a porch should adjoin, 
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for the part of the service “* outside the 
church” ; it is generally near the main 
entrance. The font should be in the middle. 
The bapt. should contain also one or two 
ambries, an image, and a table and desk 
(Dir. 39-40 ; for a suggested plan, see 
Lit, A., 1934, 2nd quarter). 

C.E.: Not required ; font should be 
open to the church so that the ceremony 
shall be in the presence of the congrega- 
tion (Nic. 6-7); there should be space 
round it (I.C.B. S. 7). 

BENCHES.—See Communion rails; Seats 
generally : F.C.; Sedilia. 

CANDLESTICKS: Altar.—See under Altar 
— : Riddels ; standard—see Stand- 
ards. 

CANOPY OVER ALTAR—CIBORIUM (on 
columns), BALDACHINO (used in both senses), 
and TESTER (a suspended or cantilevered 
horizontal projection). 

Cath.: One should cover at least the 
high altar and altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, better over each ; should cover both 
altar and footpace (q.v.) (Dir. 18-19, 


q.v.). 

C.E.: Should cover the whole width of 
the altar (Dear. 96-7). The columns of the 
ciborium should leave a passage-way 
round (King 126—) and necessitate a 
shorter altar (see Altars : dimensions). 

CANTEENS.—See Kitchens. 

Carpets (not here treated, but see under 
Steps, etc:). 

Cuarrs.—See also Seats, Passage-ways. 
Generally preferred to fixed seats or pews 
as movable and giving more open space 
(N.S. 13), but not necessarily comfortable 
(Perk. 65). 

C.E. (kneeling): Preferred, especially 
in side chapels; no rail must interfere 
with kneeling (I.C.B.S. 8), especially be- 
tween front legs (N.S. 15), and there must 
be ample room for this (N.S. 13). Should 
be battened together in movable groups 
(N.S. 15) ; space for hats (N.S.). 

F.C. (most inclining, some kneeling) : 
Regarded as simplest ; should be movable 
for floor-cleaning, and battened together 
for labour-saving (Bri. 78), in 3’s or 4's 
(Perk. 64) or 4’s to 6’s (Bapt. 10); must 
fold and stack easily, and should be com- 
fortable (Perk.); should have book rests 
(Bapt.). 


© CAAIRS CE: 











Dimensions (Fig. 3).— 

See also under Seats (generally). 

C.E. : Should be spaced with width per 
person 1 ft. 8 in. min. (cf. 2 ft., N.S. 15) and 
ry te 2 ft. 104 in..min. (1.C.B.S. 8) ; or 

8 in. min. width and 3 ft. min. depth, 
but better 2 ft. wide and 3 ft. 6 in. deep 
(N.S. 15) ; no front rail lower than 124 in. 
from floor (N.S.15). 
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F.C.: i ante, and as for Seats (gener- 
ally), q.¥. 

COLLAPSIBLE OR FoLpInG SeaTs.—F.C.: 
See Seats: collapsible. 

CHANCEL ArcHes (if any) should be 
lofty (N.S. 13); their jambs should not 
project so as to mask stalls (see Clergy 
stalls). 

CHANCELS, SANCTUARIES.+-See also Steps 
and levels, Screens, Piscinas, Credence 
tables, Sedilia. 

Cath.: (no “general 
various headings). 

C.E.: Should have screens around, for 
safety; not necessarily be above the level 
of the nave (see Steps, etc.: from nave). 
Should be of a good size, whether or not 
containing the choir (N.S. 13). Screen 
and return stalls facing “‘ east’ are suggested 
(N. 5). Should have north and south exits 
for communicants (see Aisles). 

F.C.: [Two sources give no require- 
ments—not regarded as separate.] “* Some 
form of apse or chancel” ideal to take 
baptistery, communion table, and perhaps 
choir (Bapt. 13). 

DIMENSIONS.— : 

C.E.: LenctuH: See Steps, etc.: dimen- 
sions. BREADTH: With choir, 18 ft. mini- 
mum (I.C.B.S. 6). Length of altar should 
be governed by its width (see Altar: 
dimensions). x 


Statement; see 
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“CHANCEL SCREENS.—See Screens. 

CHAPELS.—See Side altars and chapels; 
Mortuary chapels. 

Cuorrs (position).— See also Choir stalls; 
Chancels; Organs. 

Cath.: (No requirements.] 

C.E.: May be in chancel (1.C.B.S.); if in 
chancel, small choirs are more efficient 
than large; the “west” end is more 
suitable for some buildings; or may be 
divided, some in and some outside chancel 
(Nic. 5). Generally convenient in chancel 
(King 50-1). Side galleries probably best; 
“west”? end not necessarily better for 
singing; east end is good (N.S. 10), and 
the older tradition (13-). {A different 
view:) May be each side of chancel, and 
may be on platform (King 63-). 

F.C.: Choir should not face the con- 
gregation at end of church (Bri. 68, Perk. 
39); it may be in a gallery, or in the middle 
of the nave (Bri. 68-9). The position at 
the sides of the chancel is not the best 
(Perk. 34); alternatives are the “* west” 
end, facing the same way as the congre- 
gation, or opposite the pulpit and facing it 
(Perk. 39-). Can go in a transept, or an 
“apse or chancel” if large enough to 
contain it besides communion table and 
baptistery (Bapt. 13). 

(To be continued) 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ARCHITECTURE 
MR. ANTHONY COX’S PAPER TO THE A.A. 


[HE discussion on public and private 

architecture at the meeting of the 
Architectural Association, held at 36, 
Bedford-square, W.C.1, on March 24, 
was naturally one to attract a — and 
attentive audience. It was ope > Hy 
paper read by Mr. ANTHONY x, 
A.R.LB.A. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. R. E. ENTHOVEN, President-elect of 
the Architectural Association. 

Mr. Cox defined public architecture as 
architecture that was commissioned and 
owned by the public through the chan- 
nels of central and local government. 
His criterion was ownership or, to use an 
old-fashioned word, patronage. In the 
past patronage had depended on the 
Crown, the Church, the wealthy indi- 
vidual or the ambitious speculator. When 
he had himself begun architectural train- 
ing in the early thirties these, with the 
possible exception of the Crown and 
Church, were still regarded as the prin- 
cipal sources from which architects might 
get work; but the course of patronage 
presented a very different picture after 
the war. A change had come, intimately 
linked with a process of social develop- 
ment, taking out of private hands ser- 
vices essential for the well-being of the 
community as a whole. In the past such 
services, if provided at all, were princi- 
pally the products of private enterprise 
or enlightened philanthropy. To-day 
their control was vested in some form of 
Organisation. Besides this there was the 
fact that individual wealthy patrons were 
a diminishing race, rare enough now to be 
something of an oddity. Industry and 
commerce were, perhaps the only re- 
maining powerful patrons. The social 
change and redistribution of wealth thus 
implied pervaded the whole of our 
machinery of living together, and it was 
not a temporary phenomenon, but a 
lage iM a process covering an increas- 
ingly wide field of necessary building 
work. Public patronage offered tasks just 
as exciting, just as apt to catch the imagi- 
naion as those offered by — wealthy 
patrons in the past: what could be more 
sumulating than a new town? Public 


patronage offered tasks with a social 
background and pu. that most archi- 
tects found especially sympathetic, tasks 
which held promise of architecture be- 
coming again a public art, used, under- 
stood and appreciated by a wide and not 
an exclusive public. The difficulties 
began when we considered who should be 
given this work. While all might agree 
that public patronage offered wide oppor- 
tunities for good building, opinions dif- 
fered forcibly on the question of who 
should get the opportunities. Central 
and local government had appointed 
their own architects, and all would agree 
this was desirable, but many found it 
wrong that these public architects should 
themselves carry out the whole of their 
building work. 


A Wrong Impression. 

There was a body of opinion which 
held that to enter public service as an 
architect was to sell one’s soul to the 
devil, and that the architecture resulting 
would be as ugly as sin. There was a 
pretty general feeling that there was 
something about a public department 
denying freedom of thought and imagi- 
nation, something that sapped the will to 
experiment and find new solutions, and, 
above all, some sort of atmospheric pol- 
lution in which the creative talent could 
not function well. With this feeling 
there went another that in private enter- 
prise we could find the keen edge of com- 
petition conducive to progress, the spur 
to personal expression and an air of free- 
dom in which the spirit could expand 
and works of quality be produced. Such 
feelings were based to an extent on 
observation, but there was also a large 
element of habit in them. We had be- 
come accustomed to the idea of the suc- 
cessful architect as a private practitioner. 
In the recent past private architects had 
been the pioneers, and had made the 


major contribution to the architecture of | 


our time, while in public departments we 
could find many examples of dull work. 
If such work was compared with that of 
our more experimental private architects 








entity. The steady practical domination 
by the public engineer of the field of 
public building had only recently been 


1 i of vigour and pro- 
gressive thought, we were now inni 
of a 


to see indications on a wider 
new architecture. 

Turning to other objections to the 
public architect, the speaker said the first 
was that the architect, as head of a de- 
partment, must be so much obsessed 
with routine administrative and com- 
mittee work that he could not give = 
attention to architectural design. is 
was true in a department of wide 
responsibility, but was it a very serious 
objection? It assumed that the man at 
the top should design and the others 
merely interpret his conceptions. But 
few architects worked in that way now. 
The alternative was not that the head 
of a department should be a mere ad- 
ministrator: he should be an “ umbrella ” 
man under whose shelter teams of 
designers had wide responsibilities and 


powers of decision. He should be a man. 


of diplomatic ability and vision, generat- 
ing in his staff an atm e of 
corporate enthusiasm in which work 
would be carried out well for its own 
sake. 

There was another common objection 
to the public department. It was sug- 
gested that its responsibilities were so 
wide, and its staff so huge, that it must 
lose all sense of identity. But this de- 
pended largely on how the department 
was organised. The criticism lost much 
of its point if we imagined the depart- 
ment as made up of a number of semi- 
autonomous teams—not necessarily of 
architects only—each such team work- 
ing on a job, or programme of jobs, and 
having direct contact with representatives 
of its client department and, even 
better, with local groups representing the 
actual clients or psers. 


The Stimulus of Competition. 


Another objection was the lack of 
competition. It was argued that the 
private architect must get new commis- 
sions, and had an interest, therefore, in 
producing good work, whereas the lack 
of competition for work in a public de- 

rtment tended towards mediocrity. 

ut was competition an important factor 
in the production of good architecture? 
Good architecture was produced for its 
own sake, and if the architect did not find 
it a completely absorbing interest, the 
stimulus of competition would not help 
him. The desire for good architecture 
was not a special attribute of the private 
office. There should be not merely a 
delegation of responsibility, but also a 
great deal of freedom in the public 
architect's department: the active en- 
couragement of freedom, the pdsitive 
acceptance of fresh ideas was of primary 
importance. Two very effective ways of 
safeguarding this freedom were, first, the 
recognition of the right of full critical 
discussion within the office; and secondly, 
the keeping of close touch at all times 
between the department and its public. 
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This was particularly im nt: archi- 
tecture would benefit from a closer 
. sympathy between designer and patron, 
a sympathy based from outside not only 
on an understanding of documentary 
reports and recommendations, but on a 
close, human understanding. Here public 
departments were in an enviable posi- 
tion. They had the opportunity not only 
for close contact with the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people; they could cast 
their net wider, and in doing so stimu- 
late local interest and pride, and create 
in the public a confidence that it 
pd its own architectural office 
responsible as an important and tangible 
part of local affairs. The sense of pur- 
that this close contact could stimu- 
late in the department could generate 
and maintain an atmosphere of en- 
thusiasm there. 


The Problem of Co-ordination. 

Apart from the fact that the public 
department had an advantage so far as 
concerned its public, there were reasons 
of experience that it would be unrealis- 
tic*to ignore. As the patrons came to 


express their requirements through 
centralised channels rather than as 
private individuals, it was reasonable 


that they should wish to have some 
permanent arthitect or department to see 
their attempts as a whole and co- 
ordinate them. So long as the demands 
were small it might be sufficient to have 


a part-time architect adviser under 
whose general guidance private firms 
could carry out the work, but when the 


volume of work was large enough to 
justify the full-time employment of a 
strong team of architects, engineers and 
town Be sss ~ sn a department should be 
formed. He would not be dogmatic 
about the department carrying out all 
building work. If the department's 
building responsibility tended to centre 
on one type of specialist work, there was 
a strong case for the department carry- 
ing out the whole of that work itself, 
provided it could be programmed to 
maintain an even flow. Even in the de- 
partment whose responsibilities covered 
a variety of building jobs there was at 
least one particular category of building 
involving a long-term programme, and 
there was a strong case for that building 
Programme being carried out by the 
department rather than being split up 
among private architects. Not all the 
work of a public department could be 
approached in this way. re were 
individual jobs that had to be considered 
in isolation, building problems which 
occurred only occasionally, in which the 
department might never have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming expert. In such cases 
there was good reason to go outside the 
department, but if the job was put out 
to competition the department should be 
one of the competitors. So far he had 
laid emphasis on local contact. There 
were a few cases, such as the Post Office, 
where a central department had an 
executive function in building, and there 
was a case for its doing the work itself. 
Such buildings did not vary much from 
one locality to another, .but, if the 
volume of work permitted, it was desir- 
able to break it up among regional 
groups under the general co-ordination 
of the central office. Taking the long 
view, architects should not regret that 
the balance of public and private archi- 
tecture was shifting, but at the moment 
that balance was violently upset, and it 
was reasonable that efforts should be 
made to spread the load of planning and 
building work over the whole profession. 
But into the reasons for spreading we 
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should not introduce alarmist arguments 
about the evils of officialdom, and, 
finally, he hoped the load could be 
spread without seriously checking the 
strong progressive tendency to be seen 
now in many of our public offices. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. Sipney H. Lowetn, Kent County 
Architect, said he was in complete agree- 
ment with the suggestion that official 
architects might well give some of their 
work out to private practitioners. Unfor- 
tunately only a few official architects 
accepted that view, but among them was 
the President of the R.1LB.A., whose 
letter published in The Builder a few 
weeks ago was a very sound one. There 
was also a statesmanlike article in the 
same journal. He had been on the staff 
of the L.C.C. after the first world war. 
The staff had been inflated, and when 
financial stress came, three hundred 
architectural assistants were got rid of 
in a few weeks. These men had come 
from various parts of the country and 
some of them, thinking they had careers 
in the L.C.C., had bought houses at in- 
flated prices. He did not want such a 
thing to happen again,*and it could be 
prevented by private architects working 
in collaboration with official ones. 
Another reason for employing the 
private architect was that it avoided 
delay. He had found when advertising 
for assistants and interviewing them it 
was often six months before a man got 
into the office, whereas a team of private 
architects could be got together and 
started within a week. Another reason 
for employing the private architect was 
that if work was wanted in a hurry the 
official architect could not keep his staff 
much beyond office hours, but the 
private architect's assistants would work, 
if need be, until ten or eleven at night; 
the reason being that in the majority of 
central private offices those assistants 
worked on a profit-sharing basis. —_ 
a larger number of projects could be 
worked on simultaneously if private 
architects were employed than if all the 
work was done in the official architect's 
office. It would cost more than employ- 
ing the official architect, but if the job 
was brought forward nine months there 
was a saving in the cost of labour and 
materials. Then by bringing in the 
private architect you got a greater variety 
in design than would otherwise be 
secured, and you got a friendly rivairy 
between official and private architects 
which was good for the profession as a 
whole and the department in particular. 
When a private architect was employed 
he should be allowed, if possible, to 
bring his own quantity surveyor. 

Mr. E. D. JEFFERISS MATHEWS said 
he asked an official architect, ““ Are you 
satisfied that if you were not an official 
architect you could achieve more? ” and 
the answer had been, “ Yes, I should be 
free and unfettered by this feeling of the 
official aspect with which I am asso- 
ciated.” Whichever way the profession 
went architects must insist on expressing 
their individualism. 

Mr. ASLIN said that if the A.A. had 
been more alive it would have discussed 
this problem about 1920, because by then 
it had become obvious that the larger 
part of building in this country would be 
in the hands of central and local govern- 
ment. Whatever was wrong with official 
architecture was due to what happened 
between the two wars. It was then looked 
upon as a very low form of architec- 
tural life, and as the result we had got 
a less quality than we ought to have in 
the offices carrying out this enormous 
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quantity of work. With regard to free- 
dom, if the local government architect 
had any advantage over the private one, 
it was that he could give his whole time 
to architecture. He did not have to look 
for work. In that way he was free, and 
inside the office the chief of the architec- 
tural staff and other such people had 
complete freedom to express themselves 
For years to come the bulk of building 
would be carried out by Government 
committees. Architects had here an 
opportunity to serve a new patron. Good 
architecture was obtained by a combina- 
tion of good architects and first-rate 
patrons. Sir Christopher Wren was Sur- 
veyor to His Majesty’s Government, but 
that did not prevent him doing his best. 

Mr. A. H. Moserty said there were 
a great number of things likely to go 
wrong in the public office, but there was 
a degree of freedom as great as that in 
most private offices. One or two dangers 
of the public office had not been men- 
tioned. One was that where an office 
was big and you had an architect in 
charge of the architectural department, 
a mechanical engineer in charge of his 
department, an electrical engineer in 
pg of his, and so on, a scheme would 
go from one department to another, a 
little bit being added to the scheme in 
each department, but the different ex- 
perts never met the architect with whom 
they were working. Difficulties need not 
occur, but it was important that the 
umbrella man should realise that there 
were a great many dangers and difficul- 
ties to be overcome. , 


Mr. HENRY BRADDOCK said there was 
really no difference between the official 
and private architect. The reason was that 
the end was the same, i.e., the provision 
of buildings capable of being an influen- 
tial environment in which people could 
live. What was brought out by the paper 
was the use of the official and private 
architect. The whole world was suffering 


, because of our not having discovered the 


technique of working collectivism and 
individualism together. Collectivism was 
inevitable but individualism was natural, 
and unless we could achieve a position 
in which individualism would reign 
supreme within the collective organisa 
tion, architecture as a great art would 
be destroyed. The architect's clientele 
had changed from the individuai to the 
public, and this change provoked that 
vigorous thought on which architecture 
must live. The ideal of serving the people 
was greater than that of serving an 
individual. 

Mr. PeTeR SHEPHEARD said that the 
organisational problems of public and 
private architecture were the same. The 
difference was not between public and 
private architecture but between the 
small designing unit and the big top- 
heavy organisation. 

Mr. Eric Birp said the ex-soldier knew 
that the efficiency of a unit depended 
almost entirely on the commanding 
officer. If the commanding officer was 
enlightened and intelligent you had a 
good unit, because he gave his subor- 
dinates sufficient and proper freedom and 
initiative. As to fees or salary, whethe: 
in private or public office, everybod) 
below the boss got a salary. If he was 
a good architect, leader and administra 
tor, the result would be good architecture 
whether in a public or private office. 

Mr. Hitton WriGuHtT said architec! 


. must be aware of the social and econom': 


changes now taking place. Public arch 
tecture was widening in breadth anc 
scope. There were opportunities in tow" 
planning and railways and possibly. '" 
mines. 
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The South Front. Below : View from South-West. 


THE “ KING ALFRED,” HOVE : 


‘ 


BATHS, RESTAURANT AND CAR PARK 


T. R. HUMBLE, A.M.INST.C.E., BORCUGH SURVEYOR 
THE LATE J. C. RICHARD, A.R.1.B.A., CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
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THE “KING ALFRED,” 
HOVE : 
MUNICIPAL BATHS, 
RESTAURANT AND 
CAR PARK 


THE DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 
illustrated in these pages embraces 
three main features—swimming baths, 
restaurant and underground car park 
—and was begun in March, 1938. 
Part of the building was completed at 
the outbreak of war and, as the “ King 
Alfred,” was occupied by some 22,500 
R.N.V.R. officers during their train- 
ing. The building was finished in 
June, 1946, when the restaurant was 
first opened. The site covers about 
three acres and covenants restricted 
the ition and height of buildings 
on t estern portion which required 
careful planning, especially in regard 
to the maximum height in relation to 
the underground car-park floor level, 
which, in part, occupies the site of a 
waterlogged gravel pit. 


CONSTRUCTION.—The northern por- 
tion of the main buildings are con- 
structed of cavity brickwork, the 
southern part (including the restau- 
rant and the two swimming pools) 
being of similar brickwork within 
a reinforced concrete framework. 
Internally, Warnham Common bricks 
have been used, Dorking 2-in. multi- 
coloureds with cast Weldon stone 
dressings being employed for the ex- 
terior. Floors are of reinforced con- 
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crete, and roofs the same, covered 
with 1l-in. cork asphalted. The car 
park is entirely of reinforced concrete 
with flat roofs laid to falls and covered 
with asphalt. The upper terrace is 


‘paved with Paropa. 


INTERNALLY, the walls of the two 
bath-halls are covered 9 ft. high with 
cream-coloured faience slabs, being 
plastered above this and sprayed with 
plastic paint. The restaurant floor is 
laid with 2}-in. t. and g. white 
American oak, and the walls are 
panelled with weathered sycamore to 
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a height of 7 ft. 6 in. Horizontal 
bands of black bean and quilted 
maple are inlaid. The restaurant will 
comfortably seat. about 260 diners. 
Two lifts connect the servery with the 
kitchen in the basement; one of these 
lifts also extends to the roof garden. 
Special fluorescent lighting is installed. 
_ The underground car park is de- 
signed to accommodate 450 cars. The 
plan shows the two groups of ramp 
entrances and exits and the anti- 
clockwise system for the movement of 
cars. Ai rifle-range has been estab- 
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lished in the north-eastern portion of carried out by the Borough Surveyor’s the contractors were Messrs. G. Percy 














the car park. It contains ten targets. staff under Mr. Humble’s direction. Trentham, Ltd. The cost of the 
Five indoor bowls rinks have been The reinforced concrete details were ing work was £132,000 and the ser- 
included. prepared by the Indented Bar and vices and furnishing accounted for a 


The scheme was designed and Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd. and further £38,000. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
CONFERENCE 


THE programme of the British 
Architects’ Conference to be held at 
Liverpool from May 27 to 30 is now 
well under way. The proceedings are 
to begin with an informal reception 
at St. George’s Hall by the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, and an ex- 
hibition “ Architecture of Liverpool ” 
will be on view. 

The official proceedings of the Con- 
ference will begin on Friday, May 28, 
when the Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
will welcome members, and the 
President, Sir Lancelot Keay, will 
deliver his inaugural address. This 
will be followed by a paper by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.LB.A., on 
“The Architectural Approach to 
Redevelopment,” At 12.10 p.m. the 
Conference photograph will taken 
on the steps of St. George’s Hall. 

In the afternoon there will be a 
visit to Port Sunlight Housing 
Estate, and a garden party at Thorn- 
ton Manor by invitation of Lord and 
Lady Leverhulme. In the evening 
there will be a civic reception and 
dance at the Liverpool Town Hall by 
invitation of the Lord Mayor. 

On Saturday, May 29, Mr. Gordon 
Stephenson. F.R.I.B.A.. Lever Pro- 
fessor of Civic Design, University of 
Liverpool, will deliver a paper on 
“The Place of Architecture in the 
Building of a New Town,” and Mr. 
A. Llewellyn Smith, F.R.LB.A., will 
speak on “Community Centres.” 
This meeting will take place in the 
small Concert Hall of St. George’s 
Hall. In the afternoon there will be 
a visit by steamer to some of the 
docks of Liverpool by invitation of 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board. Alternatives are a visit to a 
selected portion of Speke Estate and 
inspection of Speke Hall and the 
Airport, or a visit to the Town Hall, 
the School of Architecture and Liver- 
pool Cathedral, followed by tea at 
Radiant House by invitation of the 
Liverpool Gas Company. 


Visit to Chester. 

For those who want to spend the 
whole of Saturday on tours there will 
be a visit to Chester followed by a 
launch trip on the river Dee. In the 
evening members of the Conference 
will meet for the Conference dinner 
at St. George’s Hall, where the guests 
will be received by the President, 
R.1.B.A., and the President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society. 

The Conference will differ from 
preceding conferences by being ex- 
tended over Sunday. At 11 a.m. 
there will be a special service in 
Liverpool Cathedral, where His Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of York will 
preach and ihe banner of the Royal 
Institute will be set up in the 
Cathedral with the customary cere- 
mony. This will be preceded by a 
short recital on the great organ. In 
the afternoon at 3 p.m. there will be 
a special concert at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Mall, which will be 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

This Conference is not only the 
Annual Conference of British Archi- 
tects but it marks the centenary of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, and 
will therefore be an occasion at 
which many will wish to be present. 
Those desiring to attend are therefore 
advised to book their hotel accom- 
modation if they have not done so 
already. 


a 
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Perspectives by Leonora Ison. 


Perspective View of Office Block. 


A CARDBOX FACTORY, DAGENHAM 


F. R. S. YORKE, F.R.LB.A., E. ROSENBERG, L.R.1L.B.A., AND C. S. MARDALL, A.R.LB.A., 
ARCHITECTS 


THE FACTORY SHOWN IN THESE PAGES IS A 
single-storey structure, with a two-storey high office 
building. The greater part of the raw material (flat 
card-board sheets) comes by rail and enters the 
factory at the south-west end where it is stored. From 
here it goes in a straight production line through the 
factory, and leaves by lorry at the south-east end. 


The lavatories and cloakrooms are suspended from 
the barrel roof leaving an unobstructed floor space. 
On the ground floor of the office block is a waiting 
room, sample and design room, first-aid and rest room ; 
on the first floor the counting house, stock room, 
travellers’ and manager’s offices. 

CONSTRUCTION: The factory is in_ reinforced 


concrete barrel-vault construction; the units are 
placed in chequer-board pattern; two units of 45 ft. 
by 45 ft. are flanked by two units of 45 ft. by 90 ft. 
This arrangement allows all curved gable end walls to 
be glazed; an even lighting of good quality is achieved 
by this. Future extension can take place in two 
directions—west and south—without impairing existing 
lighting conditions. Cloakrooms and lavatories can 
be hung from the vault at the most convenient places, 
leaving the floor free. 

The canteen is also in barrel-vault construction, 
with a unit of 30 ft. by 20 ft. The office building is in 
reinforced concrete frame construction. All exterior 


walls are 11 in. cavity, with the exception of the flank 
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wall of the office building, which is in rubble. Internal Internal floor finishes are : Factory, granolithic; 
partitions are of light-weight foamed slag, and door offices and canteen, granwood; entrances, corridors 
frames are in pressed steel. and stores, terrazzo. 
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First-Floor Plan. 
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KEY TO ACCOMMODATION I 

GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 7. CANTEEN. 14. Starr Lavatory. FIRST-FLOOR PLAN . 

1. Gate Keeper. 8. ENTRANCE HALL. 15. MEN’s LAVATORY. 1. Countinc House. ; 

2. CLOCKING. 9. Wartinc Room. 16. Dispatcu. 2. Stock Room. ; it 
3. Lossy. 10. TELEPHONE. “17. PRODUCTION. = | pohey erage 

4. Starr Room. il. DesiGn. 18. WAREHOUSE. 5. Escape Srairs. . 

5. Srores. 12. SampLe Room. 19. GARAGE. 6. W.C. Vv: 

7. LAVATORY. | 

6. KITCHEN. 13. Fimst Ar. 20. Borers. 8. Lockers. Pp 
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THE STAFF WORK OF A PLANNING AUTHORITY 


THE BUILDER 


MR. COLLINS’S PAPER TO THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 


(THE cardinal principles governing the 

staffwork of a planning authority 
were discussed in some detail by Mr. 
B. J. Couuins, F.R.LC.S., M.T.P.1., when 
he addressed the Town Planning Institute 
on March 18. Following is a summary of 
the speaker’s remarks : — 

One of the first things to remember is 
that the Act, which is legally our master, 
is technically our servant. The things 
which it orders us to do are in a sense 
comparatively few, and already familiar; 
it is mostly taken up with providing 
powers for us to do them. The Iati- 
tude it allows in what we plan for is 
almost infinite; and the variety of 
methods it allows for carrying out those 
plans is immense. So my point is that 
rather than consult the Act in order to 
discover what wants doing, you should 
occasionally reverse the process and 
decide first what wants doing, and then 
go to the Act (and, of course, the Regu- 
lations) for the sanction and elaboration 
of your method. The Act tells-us to do 
a job and it gives us the tools. But the 
job itself it leaves to us. There is no need 
for us to strain after originality: there is 
no duty to reach for the moon. The 
essential thing is to know all the time 
precisely what we are trying ta do. That 
is a realm where every planning 
authority, in conjunction with the Minis- 
ter, must decide for itself. The new Act 
gives the planner a tremendous respon- 
sibility and a tremendous chance. He has 
no cause now to grumble at his tools. The 
corollary is that he has got to produce 
results. From now on the planning 
authority must accept the fact of its 
genuine responsibility for its towns and 
landscape. . It has the means of correcting 
their faults, and if the faults remain the 
blame will lie. Previously the blamg 
could be escaped on the grounds of im- 
potence. Henceforward it can’t; and any 
authority whose towns remain perma- 
nently ugly or inefficient, which has traffic 
blocks, or slums or discontented residents, 
must reproach itself. 


The Dominant Objective. 

Now as to principles which can assist 
our staffwork. The first and cardinal 
principle is that the plan must know what 
it is aiming at; it must have an object. 
To my mind it would be quite wrong to 
wallow in a welter of survey merely try- 
ing to discover what one is’ after. I am 
speaking, of course, of the Grand Object 
of the plan, not of the details whose 
eaten the survey will essentially con- 

ition. 

The question of stating objectives may 
in some cases be a difficult one; but the 
efficiency with which we can answer it 
is a test for the seriousness of our pur- 
pose. In the case of a new town the 
Grand Object may be “to build a self- 
contained town of 60,000 inhabitants.” 

In the case of a whole county it will 
more usually be that objectives are mul- 
tiple. But the principle holds good and 
1 maintain it as essential that the plan- 
ning authority should at the commence- 
ment of its work decide boldly and with- 
out ambiguity or distracting detail what 
its policy is to aim at. mes 

The second important principle I want 
to mention is the principle of Decisive- 
ness. All planning is a balance of ad- 
vantage: process of planning is a 
process of systematic f wt a 
decision before the event. The job of 
the planner is to undertake the fore- 
thought and to conclude it, then to take 


nd and to a 


a decision; and decisions when made 
should be stuck to. That is what they 
are for. I know there are circumstances 
when decisions ought to be changed, but 
I do not propose to enlarge upon them, 
because they have had more attention 
than they deserve. We have heard a great 
deal about the flexible plan, quite a 
legitimate and valuable thing in this 
capricious world, but it has led authority 
into bad ways. It has served as the 
cloak for many a contravention of a 
good and laudable plan, and has wrecked 
many a desirable proposal. 

The third principle I would stress is 
that of Agreement. We have found under 
the old Acts and we shall find under the 
new that the schemes to bear fruit are 
those which have been thoroughly 
broached with, and have gained the keen 
support of all whom they concern, from 
departments of State to private owners. 
An imposed scheme is no good, and a 
planning officer who is hated is a failure. 
I would rather have a modestly effective 
plan with solid backing than the most 
perfect plan unrealised hanging on an 
office wall. 


The Principle of Scepticism. 

The next principle that I would enjoin 
is one of detail, concerning the survey 
and report rather than the plan, and 1s 
the principle of Scepticism. Be sceptical 
of the findings of your survey, be scien- 
tific. If a chapter of your report leads 
to an easy conclusion, then have another 
look at it, pry into it, make sure that 
you have truly noted all the assumptions 
on which it is based, make sure those 
assumptions are justified, and then re- 
inspect your chain of deductive reason- 
ing to look for fallacy. Only in this way 
can your survey and report be of real 
value and their findings unassailable. 

Now of our attitudes to various tasks 
and taskmasters. If attitudes are right, 
then relationships will fall correctly into 
place: and relationships are very im- 
portant. I often think that the relation- 
ship of planning officers to the Ministry 
leaves something to be desired. They go 
to. the Ministry readily enough when in 
a thorough difficulty. But for the rest 
of the time there is carping criticism of 
what the Ministry does and sarcastic 
obloquy of what it doesn’t do. There is 
talk of being “ frustrated.” This is quite 
a different thing from the constructive 
discontent of which I have spoken, and 
must be eradicated. The planner should 
no more consider himself frustrated by 
the Ministry than a scrum-half should 
consider himself frustrated by the referee. 
If the whistle doesn’t blow, he should 
get on with the game, and if it does, he 
should be loyal to the decision. 

Of our attitude as planners to our own 
committees and authorities I would only 
say this, that it is a great mistake ever 


to represent town planning to them as a jem 


highly technical business which the lay- 
man 1 never be able to understand. 
The technicality lies in the method, not 
in the matter of it, and if the issues at 
stake cannot be brought out in plain 
terms, then either oneself is lacking in the 
gift of expositic: or the issue is a paltry 
one not worth pressing. 


Attitude to the Public. 

Our attitude to the public generally, 
icants and appellants in par- 
ticular, ould most carefully refrain 
from dogmatism and from the impli- 
cation that nobody but the planner 
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can possibly be right. One must 
be receptive and sympathetic to pub- 
lic opinion, though one may be able 
to prove it mistaken. The thing one 
never do is to ignore it. 
_ The next attitude I want to speak of 
is our attitude to Research. I consider 
that ‘it wants some clearing up. Research 
is, to my mind, quite a Gifferent opera- 
tion from Survey, and the distincti 
should be maintained. Survey is the 
ascertainment of particular facts. Re- 
search is the it of investigation. 
Survey is a prelude to the working out 
- a plan. pecemte is 3 eng to 
science of planning. Survey if it is 
efficient yields information. Research if 
it is lucky yields discovery. Survey is 
the inalienable duty of a planning autho- 
rity. Research is not. Therefore, — 
heaven forbid that I should da 
ardour of research in its Bow <l place, I 
say that local planning authorities’ officers 
should not speak so glibly of their forth- 
coming adventures in this field. 

Hopeful reseatch, unlike hard-headed 
survey, May or may not contribute to 
development plans whose punctual pre- 
paration is so urgent and the staff for 
which is so inadequate. It seems to me 
that the Ministry has obvious and press- 
ing duties of research, both into the re- 
——— of the national plan and into 

technique of planning; and | know 
that its organisation for the purpose is 
being built up as adequately as possible. 
Consequently I am content for the 
initiative in research to be left for the 
resent with the Ministry; and while I 
pe that local planning authorities may 
by their surveys and reports greatly assist 
central investigations, nevertheless I hold 
it to be a misconception of functions to 
regard the planning authority itself as a 
research laboratory until it has first got 
a grasp of its duties as a Rjanning work- 
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next section of my remarks must 
concern methods of arse And the 
first thing about methods of working is 
to ensure that every single thing done 
is a step in the right direction, an ad- 
vance, no matter w small, towards 
realisation. So, whether the problem is 
one of directing the survey, or of com- 
posing the plan, or of deciding a de- 
neg? seg application (which I take to 
be the three main classes of problem to 
be faced), the first essential is to relate 
it, as closely as the evolution of one’s in- 
tentions allows at the time, to the pur- 
suit of the objective. For this purpose 
there will always be an advantage in 
methodical procedure, employing a firm 
system of statement and analysis, which 
should be insisted upon as a dri 
throughout the planning department. A 
problem cannot be solved unless it is 
clearly and correctly stated, and a prob- 
lem cannot exist un there is an objec- 
tive in view. So the original statement 
must, if the problem is to be effectively 
recognised, set out first the objective and 
then the facts at issue in relation to it: 
this constitutes the statement of the prob- 
. The Minister’s decisions on appeal 
provide excellent models for anyone who 
is doubtful how to set out a problem in 
his mind and lead up to a conclusion. 


The Typical Problem of Road Planning. 

What precisely we are to use as a safe- 
guard saniet fed. dene it fo aed to 
say. But possibly one remedy is for the 


back of one’s mind to cling tenaciously - 


to the ideal, no matter h@w distant it 
For instance, in 


the realm fond set street ie, 
where we are gradually straightening o 
the muddle achieving more rational 
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by any means in sight of a satisfactory 
solution yet. Our towns are ruined by 
ne cease roll of traffic whose wheels 
give us but a wretched service when we 
use them. We have at last unmasked the 
abomination of kerbside parking and in- 
tend to solve that dilemma. The distinc- 
tion between the road’s two functions of 

oviding transit on the one hand and 
rontage access on the other has at last 
been realised. We are busy providing 
service roads and designing better junc- 
tions. But I don’t believe our present 
solutions are anything but expedients 
and makeshifts, and I shall be very dis- 
appointed if, for instance, the new towns 
do not lead to a radical reconstitution of 
the whole idea. 

Traffic routes should provide for 
moving traffic and for a else. They 
should provide no frontage whatever. No 
vehicle should ever stop upon them, and 
the method of preventing stopping should 
be by having nothing to stop for. They 
should be analogous to steamship routes 
at sea. 


The Objects of Zoning. 

To glance at another subject, Zoning. 
Let us preserve ourselves from getting into 
a nice rut of 500-acre neighbourhoods 
with shops and community buildings at 
the centre and an industrial area just 
to the north-east. Such a system is very 
much better than most towns have had 
yet, but is it what every situation de- 
mands? Let us remember the cardinal 
object of zoning—proximity to every- 
thing the inhabitant desires; namely, 
friends, work, ay, shops, services, 
schools and church. The standard neigh- 
bourhood looks the neatest way of doing 
it. But the proximity should be measured 
in minutes, not in yards, aud I suggest 
that infinite variations are possible upon 
this theme. So base your proposals upon 
the particular requirements, not on a 
preconceived solution. 

I cannot end a paper on Staffwork 
without speaking of collaboration. As 
to collaboration between county and dis- 
trict councils, nobody needs imagine that 
because district councils have lost their 
planning powers they are going to toe the 
executive line like a lot of obedient 
nonentities. The opinion of a district 
council is entitled to deep respect in its 
own right even when at variance with 
other planning notions. If there is an 
opinion there must be a reason for it, 
and it is that underlying reason, not the 
superficial proposal, which must first be 
found and met. And stronger. reasons, 
fully and logically set out, must be the 
only title to rebut it. 

Both between the planning staff and 
the officers of district councils, and within 
the aggre = staff itself, the idea of team- 
work is absolutely essential. It means 
mutual confidence, free discussion and 
loyal backing up right through the work. 
It also méans that senior personre! in 
particular must act positively and give 
the work a continual sense of direztion. 


DISCUSSION 
Proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Collins, Mr. J. L. Beckett said the 
paper was of the type which should be 
understood and grasped by everyone, 
Particularly by members of planning 
committees, who were responsible for 
implementing the 1947 Act. He thought 
not many members of those committees 
at present understood the first elements 
Sings el Soe, ae as 
about, a inistry 
of ; Sd and Country Planning should 
a Statement, or even a film 
would bring the implications of 
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the new Act more down to the level of 
the man in the street. 

The speaker expressed his pleasure at 
Mr. Collins’ reference to the indis- 
pensability of private enterprise. There 
was no doubt in his mind that until we 
could get a full measure of private enter- 
prise assisting corporate enterprise we 
should not get the solution of many of 
our present difficulties, especially in the 
building field. Probably in the large 
cities and towns private enterprise had 
been responsible for some of the best 
and some of the worst development 
between the two wars. Generally speak- 
ing, the job of development could be 
divided into three main classes: (1) 
Working-class houses; (2) houses belong- 
ing to the middle and _ professional 
classes; and (3) those of the higher 
income groups. This made one wonder 
whether (particularly in the cities) the 
new idea of neighbourhood planning and 
the suggestion that one should mix these 
types of houses more would really come 
to pass. People had a tendency to segre- 
gate themselves into groups very largely 
according to income standards. 

Mr. Beckett voiced some fear that the 
Government Departments, other than 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, would be able to contract out 
of planning schemes, for when they had 
consulted the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning they were free to 
decide for themselves whether to proceed 
with their own development schemes. He 
gave as a pointer to this possible 
difficulty the problems which many 
a were having with the proposed 
uilding schemes of the Ministry of 
Education, some of which conflicted 
with the schemes of local planning 
authorities. If the Ministry of Education 

shad their way, some of their schools and 
playing fields would not be sited in the 

st positions to serve the neighbourhood 
in which they were situated. 

Mr. Collins’ road planning ideas could 
only be applied to new towns or to de- 
velopment in more or less rural areas. 
It was extremely difficult to apply these 
principles of non-access to road struc- 
tures already in being, and such schemes 
would take a long time to ca out. 
We did not know what sort and what 
amount of traffic the roads would be 
carrying 40 or 50 years hence. 

The fact that planners were given three 
years in which to prepare the develop- 
ment plan was to their advantage with 
the present lack of building develop- 
ment. It would enable them to get ahead 
with plans, but he feared it would also 
mean an ultimate shortage of planning 
staff for carrying out the schemes when 
they were gg teas for so many per- 
sonnel would be engaged on preparing 
the schemes and there had been a great 
loss of time during the war which could 
have been used otherwise for training 
new staff. He hoped planners would get 
ahead with the schemes within the 
specified time, and not have to return 
to the state of things which arose after 
the first world war, when certain schemes 
were laid down and local authorities 
were continually applying fer extension 
of time in which to complete their 
schemes. Then came a spate of building 
which prevented the authorities getting 
down to planning of a permanent nature. 

_Mr. J. G. JerrFerson (County Plan- 
cing Officer, West Sussex) agreed with 
Mr. Collins that planners must at all 
costs avoid being bo down with a 
mass of “technicalia,” and the basic 
survey must be used as a method of 
assessing their objects rather than trying 
to discover what those objects were. The 
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present economic crisis was valuable to 
planners in that it compelled them to 
look at their schemes in hard terms of 
economics and cost. Amenities of plans 
had to be provided only by increased 
rates, rents or taxes, and now was the 
time for planners to ask themselves 
whether the standards they were adopt- 
ing were the right ones or whether they 
were not going too far in relation to the 
general economy of the country. The 
same thing applied to staff. It was the 
job of planners at the present time to 
see that the limited number of qualified 
staff were used to the best advantage. 

He agreed that research was properly 
the job of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. It could not be under- 
taken by planning staffs at the present 
time. The Research Department of the 
Ministry was undoubtedly doing good 

work, and he would like to see some of 
their conclusions published soon, if only 
in the form of an interim bulletin. 
Much of the work of local planning 
authorities in preparing development 
plans within three years would be wasted 
if they did not have the benefit of some 
information on the results of the 
Ministry’s research. 

Mr. JAMES W. R. ADAMs suggested that 
the general policy of a local plan should 
be capable of being submitted to the 
Minister at some early stage. This would 
be better than mere consultation with 
the Minister’s technical representatives. 
On national questions the decision of the 
Minister should be accepted loyally, as 
should decisions at the regional level 
but there was a danger of precise detail. 
— down to choice of sites, not being 
left to the local planning authority. It 
was not only a question of duplication 
of effort but also of misuse of manpower. 
On the question of the survey, there were 
some facts to be ascertained which did 
require investigation 4nd exploration 
and tended to bring the survey into the 
category of research. It was not true 
that ascertainable facts could always be 
served up on a plate. Some of them 
required research. 

Mr. DesMoNnD Heap, who pointed out 
that he was a lawyer and not a planner. 
thought there was far too much tal’ of 
planning poing around. People were in 
danger of getting “fed to the teeth 
with planning and all that it implied. 
Plagners had been on a seller's market 
since 1942, but very little that was 
tangible had been produced. He did not 
think the new Act would work com- 
pletely, in shite of the powers it gave 
planners to indulge in positive planning. 
Planners would have to rely largely on 
the private individual for the implemen- 
tation of development. plans. He wished 
planners would make up their minds for 
how far ahead they were planning— 
10, 20 or 50 years. They must not be 
looking too far ahead and should keep 
their feet on the ground. 

On the questions of temporary con- 
sents for development, there must be 
more courageous decisions by loca! 
planning authorities. They. should 
arrange an “order of batting” for the 
parts of their area or town and decide 
which part should be developed first. 
They should then indicate to developers 
how long they had for carrying out the 
development. There was the risk that 
under temporary consents one would 
aiding and abetting bad development. 
because nobody was going to put up 4 
decent building if it had to come down 
in five years. He would put up a better 
one if it could last for ten years, and 4 
better one still if it could remain for 
174 years. 
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Mr. E. H. Forp (Coventry) thought 
the passion for local surveys had come 
about because local authorities wanted 
to compile those excellently , produced 
books such as the one describing the 
County of London Plan. Altho the 
development plan had to be done in three 
years, some of the surveys would them- 
selves take that time. On the question 
of roads and traffic local traders should 
be consulted about the volume and nature 
of the traffic in shopping thoroughfares. 
It had often been found that people pre- 
ferred to shop in the most heavily 
trafficked streets. One must take account 
of human behaviour. Finally, we must 
loyally accept the decisions of the 
Minister, although we might not always 
agree with them. He always found 
the Ministries most helpful, both at 
headquarters and in the regions. 

Replying to the discussion, MR. 
CoLtins said that if a council had to 
prepare a plan for a town, obviously they 


must have some idea of the sort of town, 


they wanted it to be. He did not think 
the Ministries would contract out of 
planning schemes in eee, although in 
theory they could do so. If planning 
were approached fundamentally on the 
lines he had described in the paper, people 
would not be “ fed to the teeth” with it, 
as Mr. Heap had alleged, because t 
ay be able to see what it was a 
about. 


CORRESPONDENCE ‘§ 
Is Building Apprenticeship Made Tod 


To THE Epitror oF The Builder. 


Sir,—As secretary to the managing 
director of a large building and civil 
engineering firm in London, it is one of 
my duties to look after the apprentices 
employed by us. of whom there are nearly 
40. After three years of being buffeted 
about by irate foremen, day-schools and 
the boys themselves, I have naturally 
formed certain opinions about present- 
day apprenticeships and have come to the 
conclusion that there is something wrong 
with the scheme; boys are pampered to 
such an extent that grave fears assail my 
mind as to what kind of craftsmen they 
are going to make. It was with the 
excellent intention of improving the 
standard of craftsmanship in the industry 
that the apprenticeship scheme was 
launched, yet it would appear to be de- 
—— the high ideals to which it set 
itself. 

In common with most other people of 
my own and earlier generations, I had to 
attend night school on three nights per 
week after a full day’s work—not train- 
ing—in order to learn ‘my trade, and 
there was then no help forthcoming in 
the way of payment of school fees, ex- 
penses, etc. As a result, one knew one 
had to stick at it in order to be com- 
petent to command a higher salary later 
on, and that all the time and money spent 
would be wasted if one did not. In many 
cases, the time and money are being 
wasted, as’ some of these boys simply 
have no sense of responsibility or aware- 
ness of what is being done for them, for 
the reason that it is neither hitting the 
pockets of themselves nor their parents. 

I feel that were these boys treated in 
the same way as other boys and girls 
in other walks of. life, it is more than 
possible that the standard of workman- 
ship would rise. As it is, much time is 
wasted investigating reports from schools 
of non-attendance, when a whole day off 
per week is given, at the expense of the 
employer, to say nothing of travelling 
expenses to school and the fees them- 
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selves. On the jobs themselves, we 
often have trouble with some of the Aris 


truculent apprentices who appear to f 


spend more time looking up the little 
yellow book to see if they are not doing 
more than they have to than learning 


their trade. The attitude of “they can’t prepa 


sack me because I’m a tied apprentice ” 
is becoming far too prevalent these days 
and will not make for good will between 
employer and operative or for good work- 
manship in the future. 

This is not meant to be an indictment 
of all appeentins, for there are plenty of 
boys who are interested in their trade 
and keen to learn; it is an attack on the 
scheme which provides that outsiders 
shall pay for the commercial education 
of boys, and thereby destroy all initia- 
tive on their part. There appear to be 
far too ge on whom no control ever 
seems to have been imposed at home, 
and whose parents take no interest, since 
they are not paying for their tuition. I 
feel quite sure that if building appren- 
tices had to pay for their own night- 
school in the same way as other young 
people, we should only get those who are 
fired with enough ambition to put in the 
time after their day’s work and who 
would not be so ready to waste cither 
their own or their parents’ money by not 
attending classes. After all, evening 
class fees are not crippling, and most 
people could manage them (if not, hel 
could be given), but anyone with suf- 
ficient interest in a trade or profession 
will make some sacrifice in order to 
learn it, and appreciate far more the 
fruits of his labours. Our offices and 
shops throughout the country are filled 
with ex-Servicemen who, at an age when 
it is extremely difficult to settle down to 
studies, are having to attend evening 
classes in order to make up for the years 
taken from them by the war. These 
— are learning their future trade or 

rofession the hard way and are paying 
or it themselves, but the successful men 
and women around us are proof that it 
is the right way. 
(Miss) M. ARMITAGE. 
325a, Upland-road, S.E.22. 


The Standard Method of Measurement. 
To THE Epitor oF The Builder. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to correct one 
or two points which, in the necessary 
process of condensing, have become 
obscure in your report (March 26) of my 
remarks? 

Third para. Piling. My suggestion was 
that surveyors might well follow the civil 
engineers’ lead for this specifically en- 
gineering work in the same way that 
the latter recognise the S.M.M. where 
appropriate for building work. 

ourth para. The words “ clay strips ” 
should read glazed bricks as the one item 
of building and facing work for which 
the unit of yard might not be appro- 
priate. , 

Fifth para. Overhand work. My view 
is that both the building and the facing 
of work which must necessarily be built 
“overhand” should still be kept 
separate. The operative word is neces- 
sarily. To withdraw the. “ building” 
from this rule while still separating 
“facings” is illogical, and to do so 
because some builders do work overhand 
unnecessarily and “it is thought desir- 
able to leave such questions to his un 
fettered discretion ” is to a very wide 
question of principle. © separation of 
work which must be done a certain way 


does not preclude the builder from doing B 


other portions in the same manner, 
subject to the architect's approval. 


May I refer to Mr. P. T. f 
oe The policy yr ot hei 

or 
well alone if there is “ no great demand 
or a erage is 
surely not approach in final 
ration of such an important docu- 
ment in which must inevitably be con- 
siderable inter-relation of clauses. There 
are such as consequential amend- 
ments which should be dealt with sans 
kicking. His - further suggestion of 


greater errors arising due to dividing by 
two and then by three is just an instance 
of loose thi The provision for 


even number in feet,” e.¢., 2, 4, 6, etc. 
taking, say, 29 ft. as 30 ft. and 36 ft. 6 in. 
as 38 ft., which is, of course, what the 


surveyor does in practice. 
Classification of the reinforcing bars 
has been “to conform more 


closely to purchasing conditions.” 
This applies more forcibly to drain- 
pipes, for not only are the standard lists 
priced in yards but the related items of 
excavation and concrete are now to be 
measured in yards. Nearly twenty items 
in the Bricklayer have been brought to 
a uniform unit; it is a pity the compilers 
fell down on the drains. 
A E. Bayus, F.R.LCS. 
6, Augusta-gardens, Folkestone. 


Improving the “Spec.” 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—It is said that one never finishes 
learning in the building trade. The 
latest, surely, is the following extract 
from an architect’s specification received 
by a firm of builders last week: 

“The bricks to be sound, hard, well 
burnt, first quality sand lime.” 
italics are mine.) What B.S.S. do these 


conform to? 
J. SouTHEY. 


Sevenoaks, Kent. 
** We are reminded by this letter of an anec- 
* dote told by Mr. F. R. Jelley, AR.LB.A.. 
of a fellow articled pupil poe weary of the 


uneventful course which speci 80 often 
pped into the Plasterer the following 
words: “hair to be plucked from the body of 
the living beast.” Unlike our corres ont. 
the builder who received this gem never noticed 


it.—Ep. 
OBITUARY 
John T. Maclaren. 

We regret to record the death on 
March 20 at Whinsby, Abercromby- 
street, Barnhill, Angus, of Mr. John T. 
Maclaren, architect, at the age of 84. For 
many years he was senior partner of 
Messrs. Maclaren and Soutar, now 
Messrs. Maclaren, Soutar and Salmond, 
South Tay-street, Dundee. He served 
his apprenticeship with his father, the 
late Mr. James Maclaren, and after 
working in Boston and Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., for four years, became a partner 
in his father’s firm on his return in #893. 
He retired in 1921. ‘ 
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ReGENcY StyLe. By Donald Pilcher. 
(London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 
18s. 

Locat STYLE IN ENGLISH ARCHITEC- 
TurE. By T. D. Atkinson. (London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 15s. 

BrRicKS AND MODERN RESEARCH. By B. 


Butterworth. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood and Son, Ltd.) Price 10s, 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO STANDARDS IN 


UILDING. By D. Dex Harrison, 
A.R.LB.A. (London: E. and F. N. Spon, 
Ltd.) Price 8s. 6d. : 
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PRICE’ BUILD-UP. TO-DAY 


1 (New Series).—Scaffolding. 
By “CAIN” (¥. C. ABELL). 


C is often said, by men of experience in the trade, that the 

lowest tender submitted for a housing contract contains a 
number of errors—errors caused through lack of method in 
building up prices and errors of omission. The estimated cost 
of the scaffolding and the labour involved in erecting and dis- 
mantling is the most frequent error of omission. 

Some estimators when pricing Bills of Quantities place a 
lump sum to the clause in the Preliminaries which reads “‘ The 
Contractor is to provide cartage, etc., also erect and maintain 
good and sufficient staging, scaffolding and ladders,” hoping 
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the said sum will cover the actual cost of the scaffolding. The 
better method is to include the estimated cost in the items covering 
common brickwork, partitions and plasterers’ work where 
applicable. 

The estimated cost of transport to and from the site is an 
entirely separate matter and should be included when pricing 
the clause quoted above. 

The following article deals with-the net cost on site of the 
scaffolding required for the erection of traditional type houses, a 
difficult subject and one that may cause some controversy. 
First, however, it is necessary to determine the period of 
active life of the separate units which make up the quantity of 
scaffolding required and the cost of replacement, calculated on a 
weekly basis, as shown in Table I. 

In arriving at the period of active life of steel scaffold tube and 
fittings, allowance has been made for atmospheric corrosion and 






































TABLE I. the wear caused by constant erection and dismantling, such as is 
a a usual on a progressive housing scheme. 
UNIT eo , Bro Ig 2 emnesashtia The scaffold stand supersedes the old split-head timber stand 
sd. | = Life yy Enon — used by plasterers. 
" 9 . by 14 in. sawn fir agua" proar > aoe i. 10 ft. 
; 4 to 16 ft. lengths, the most useful len ing t. cost 
Steel scaffolding tube; 100 0 | 10years | 120.0 2.31 to-day is 104d. per ft. run. To increase the life of a board it is 
100 ft. taken customary to bind the ends with i iron ang ons off the 
corners, but even so the boards used for house building cannot 
Do. blade-ended put-| 78 0 ” 93.6 1.80 have a longer active life than three years; exposure to the 
on a 5 ft. One doz. elements and frequent and rough handling 7 their toll. The 
a ban ghien Ga 6 - 54.0 1.04 price build-up for the cost of a board is as follows:— 
doz. taken One 12 ft. board at 103d. per ft. run = 130.50d. 
Do. split joint pins.; 45 0 s 54.0 1.04 
One doz. taken 3 ft. run of 14 in. by 16 b.g. hoop iron and nails =  4,00d. 
Do. double couplings.; 75 0 ve 90.0 1.73 
One doz. taken " .63 hrs. carpenter binding the two ends at Grade “A” 
‘ wage rates 35.68d. per hr. = 22.47d. 
Do. putlog couplings; 60 0 72.0 1.38 —_—— 
One doz. taken 156.97d. 
Do. swivel couplings.| 87 0 Pa 104.4 2.00 The quantities of the different units required will vary with 
One doz. taken the type of house to be erected. As this point calls for a decision, 
let us assume that scaffolding is required for one pair of two- 
Do. scaffold stand) 45 0 54.0 1.04 storey traditional type houses erected on a level site, having a 
type “O.” One superficial floor area of 900 ft. each, constructed with 11 in. 
only taken external walls formed with two half-brick skins and cavity 
Steel' spanner. One} 2 6 1 year 30.0 0.58 between, one brick party wall and chimney breast on party wall 
only taken only. The design shows gables to the side elevations. 
pe es : Although the external scaffold will be used by all trades during 
9 in. by 1} in. sawn fir, 13 1 | 3 years 52.3 1.00 the course of the erection of the houses, the estimate of the cost 
eee fe a will be based on the area of the external face of the brickwork. 
rau ladder, 30, 110 0 a 440.0 8.46 The ne, after deducting all openings, of the pair of houses 
rung. Painted _ a8 described are :— 
é kin of 11 in. . Sup. 
One ditto, 20 rung| 80 0 : 320.0 | 6.15 ore ee te ee vests 
Painted Party wall ey oer eeeeer see” Baits 
- 3 Chimney breasts and stack ay i | ees 
. Bricklayers’ trestles. 30 0 v 120.0 2.31 Spine and division walls (half brick or 174  ,, 
One only taken block) 
*. So Ceilings .. “a “3 rf ee ee 
SCAFFOLDING 
Replacement Labour Total Cost 
ie ; Cc Scaffol 
Description of item Collective | Superficial | per cae wanaaess| aga Total Scafiolder Collection 
value area super. erecting | mantling “ ra - 
Pence | Yds. sup. Pence Hours | Hours Hours ‘Pence Pence s. d. Unit 
1. Putlog scaffold for external walls| 2,649.58 277 9.56 10 06 16 5.02 14.52 
1 8} | per yd. sup. 
Trestle do. for internal skin | 528.24 273 1.93 .065 055 12 3.76 5.66 
2. Trestle do. for party wall 241.36 143 1.68 .10 09 .19 5.96 7.64 © 72 | per yd. sup. 
3. Trestle do. for breasts and 76.96 34 2.27 065 ‘ 
| 055 12 3.76 6.03 0 6 | peryd. sup. 
4. Trestle do. for spine and| 307.84) 174 1.77 OSS 
ivi : tis. OS -105 | 3.29 5.06 05 per yd. sup. 
5. Plasterers’ do. for ceilings ..| 177.92 186 96 08 07 15 4.70 5.66 0 52 | per yd. sup. 
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The party wall has been measured both sides because the | REPLACEMENT VALUE OF SCAFFOLDING. 


bricklayers’ trestle scaffold wilt be required both sides. 

The face only of the breasts, but all faces of the stack, are 
measured. 

The bricklayers’ trestle scaffold will be required one side only 
of the spine and division walls. 

The scaffolding required for the construction of one pair of 
houses would be :— 


1.—11 in. ExTerNaL Watts. Externally: 1,380 ft. run tube, 
132 putlogs, 24 base plates, 28 split joint pins, 100 double 
couplings, 132 putlog couplings, 24 swivel couplings, 2 spanners, 
86 boards, 2 30-rung ladders, 2 20-rung ladders. Internally : 
— trestles, 72 boards. (Trestles and boards twice 

2.—Party WALL : 14 bricklayers’ trestles, 28 boards. (Three 
times used.) 

3.—BREASTS AND Stack: 4 trestles, 10 boards. (Three 
times used.) 


4.—SPINE AND Division WALLS: 16 trestles, 40 boards. 
(Twice used.) 


ne 12 scaffold stands, 32 boards. (Eight times 
used.) 


The total number of houses to be built and the period of time 
that the scaffolding will be required per pair of houses are 
important factors. Maybe to-day’s experience of the length of 
time a scaffold remains erected ought to be taken into considera- 
tion, but taking an optimistic view it might be wise to refer to 
pre-war experience and say :— 


Item 1.—Eight weeks. Items 2, 3, 4 and 5.—Four weeks. 


The replacement value of all scaffolding required may now 
be calculated. (See Table in column 2). 


Finally, the data laid down are now collated and, by the inclusion 
of the labour constants for the erection and dismantling of the 
various scaffolds and the cost of the labour, form an analysis 
which is set out in such a manner that future adjustments become 
simply a matter of arithmetic. 


On referring to the analysis it will be noticed that the final 
dimensions are in accordance with the revised Standard Method 
of Measurement, i.e., per yard super, also that the scaffolding 
for the external and internal skin of a cavity wall may be priced 
separately if so billed. 

At first glance the labour constants for Item 3 may appear 
optimistic; this is brought about by the fact that although the 
brickwork to breasts will actually be built 14 or more bricks in 
thickness, for billing purposes the breasts will be reduced to one 
brick in thickness. , 


For estimators who prefer to insert a lump sum to the clause 
in the Preliminaries, the lump sum, at Grade “ A” wage rates, 
for the cost of the scaffolding as described for one house of the 
pair described, is £18 7s. 6d. Further, should it be considered 
that reimbursement for deterioration of plant used is an establish- 
ment charge as apart from a cost of works charge, the estimated 
cost of the labour only—which must certainly be included when 
tendering—can be picked out from the analysis. 

The method of arriving at the cost of employing labour was 
published in The Builder on November 28, 1947. Grade “A” 
wage rate for scaffolder is taken. 


(To be continued .) 





PRICE BUILD-UP TO-DAY. 

Reprint of First Series of “ Cain’s ” Articles. 

In response to requests by many readers, the 
first series of articles on “ Price Build-Up To-day,” 
contributed to recent issues of The Builder by 
“ Cain,” has been reprinted. Additional data have 
been incorporated and the analyses of trades have 
been extended to cover four separate wage-rate 
areas (i.e., Outer London, A, Al and A2). Ample 
space has been provided between the items for 
future adjustments caused through fluctuation in 
the cost of materials or rates of wages. 


The reprint, 32 yg: 12 in. Ag vot _ 
covers, is priced at 5s. (postage 3d. extra) and is 
pric nk Rg va the Publisher, The Builder, 4, 
Catherine-street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 















































Rate Weekly | Number of | Replace- 
=—— wey: required prey 
me — s ence Pence 
1.—PuTLOG SCAFFOLD! 
FOR EXTERNAL 
WALL. 
1,380 ft. tube per) 2.31 31.878 8 255.02 
100 ft. 
11 doz. putlogs 1.80 19.80 8 158.40 
2 doz. base plates; 1.04 2.08 8 16.64 
} 
2 doz. split joint) 1.04 2.42 8 19.36 
pins | 
| 
8doz. double 1.73 | 1442 8 115.36 
couplings | 
li doz. putlog| 1.38 15.18 8 121.44 
couplings | 
j 
2doz. swivel) 2.00 | 4.00 8 32.00 
couplings 
2 spanners 0.58 1.16 8 9.28 
86 boards .. 1.00 86.00 8 688.00 
2 30-rung ladders) 8.46 16.92 8 135.36 
2 20-rung ladders) 6.15 | 12.30 8 98.40 
2,649.26 
TRESTLE SCAFFOLD} ———— 
FOR INTERNAL SKIN 
oF EXTERNAL WALL, 
26 bricklayers’ tres- 2.31 60.06 4 240.24 
tles | 
j 
72 boards .. . .| 1.00 72.00 4 288.00 
< } 
| 528.24 
_2.-TRESTLE SCAFFOLD} -_—_—__—— 
FoR PARTY WALL. 
14 bricklayers’ tres-; 2.31 | 32.34 4 129.36 
28 boards 1.00 28.00 4 112.00 
| "| 261.36 
3.-TRESTLE SCAFFOLD _ 
FOR BREASTS AND 
STACK. 
4 bricklayers’ tres-| 2.31 | 9.24 4 36.96 
tles 
10 boards 1.00 | 10.00 4 40.00 
‘ 76.96 
4.-TRESTLE SCAFFOLD} ‘at 
FOR SPINE AND! 
Division WALLS.| 
16 bricklayers’ tres-| 2.31 36.96 4 147.84 
tles 
40 boards .. ..; 1.00 40.00 4 160.00 
| 
307.84 
5.—PLASTERERS’ SCAF- SRE EC 
FOLD FOR CEILINGS. 
12 scaffold stands 1.04 12.48 4 49.92 
32 boards . . 1.00 32.00 4 128.00 
177.92 
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A BALANCED HOUSING 


PROGRAMME 
REQUIREMENTS OF COMMUNITY 


Ir the conditions which obtained after 
the 1914-1918 war can be taken as any 
guide for action to-day, then the greater 
number of houses built for sale, the 
quicker will be the reduction in cost, 
said Mr. STANLEY C, Ramsey, F.R.1.B.A., 
deputy-chairman of the Abbey National 
Building Society, speaking at the annual 
general meeting on March 19. Follow- 
ing is a summary of MR. RAMSEyY’S re- 
marks : — 

Although house builders and building 
societies are vitally interested in the pro- 
duction of houses for sale, there are, I 
suggest, wider issues involved, transcend- 
ing any merely sectional interest. I very 
much doubt, however, if either the 
Government or the Opposition realise 
the intense desire there is in all classes 
of the community to own their houses. 
The reasons why this desire cannot be 
fulfilled at the present time are, first, 
the Government's policy to provide for 
the lowest paid workers who, even under 
normal conditions, cannot undertake the 
responsibilities of home ownership; 
secondly, the scarcity of labour and 
materials; and, thirdly, the present ab- 
normally high cost of building. To my 
mind, all these varying factors are re- 
lated. Few would quarrel with the 
Government's policy of first concentrat- 
ing on the provision of houses for those 
who must of necessity rent. But as this 
part of their programme will be sub- 
stantially met in the not too distant 
future, the time will soon be opportune 
for a more balanced programme of house 
production. Since the conclusion of the 
war the chief limiting conditions which 
have precluded such a programme have 
been the scarcity of labour and mate- 
rials. There is, however, a rapidly ex- 

nding labour force and materials are 

ming more available. Bricks are 
now in good supply, the position as re- 
gards component parts is rapidly improv- 
ing, but there is still a severe stringency 
of steel and timber. When labour and 
materials are in more adequate supply I 
suggest that the number of houses for 
sale, as compared with those for letting, 
should be proportionately increased. 

{ think one of the causes of the pre- 
sent high cost of housing is the*uncer- 
tainty which the contractors have had 
to provide against; uncertainty and de- 
lay are the two most expensive risks 
which accompany the hazards of build- 
ing. It might have been wiser if the 
Government and the local authorities 
had shared these risks to a greater de- 
gree. If the ratio of one house for sale 
to four for letting, which was the recog- 
nised quota until the “dollar crisis ” 
threw the whole building programme out 
of gear, could be stepped up to parity, 
the effect in the realm of economics 
would be immense. 

In making advances on existing houses 
the Society has discounted in advance the 
effect of scarcity values by insisting on 
wa personal stakes than were usual 
before the war. The fact that so many 
people are willing to provide these stakes 
1s a testimony to the t desire of the 
majority of householders to own their 


_ Another important problem in connec- 
tion with house property is obtruding 
itself to-day. It is evident that there are 
enormous arrears of repairs and main- 
tenance to be made good. Little has 
been done in this direction in many cases 
for a decade. This is particularly im- 
portant in relation to older properties 
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which are on the slippery slope which 
leads from respectability to incipient 
Slumdom, and it is particularly encourag- 
ing to observe that owner-occupied pro- 
perties are in general far and away the 
best cared for in this connection. In 
the opinion of the board of the Society 
the value of the borrower’s personal 
covenant on the average is very high, 
and the investing members and deposi- 
tors may rest happy in the assurance that 
their interests are adequately  safe- 
guarded. 


HOUSE REPAIRS 


OMISSION TO APPEAL AGAINST 
STATUTORY NOTICES 


“IT is quite clear that the defendant 
brought all this trouble on himself. He 
should have appealed against the notices. 
It would have been quite easy for all 
concerned to have established the facts 
four years ago. I am sorry for him in 
many ways, apart from that point, be- 
cause he was certainly under the uine 
impression that this was war damage. 
Unfortunately, he was wrong in that 
belief, and he must pay for his mistake.” 

Judge Granville Smith, K.C., said this 
at Bow County Court, on March 18, when 
he gave judgment for £72 10s., the cost 
of repairing his house at 49, Primrose- 
road, South Woodford, against Mr. 
Arthur Butler, of Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, in favour of the Wanstead-Wood- 
ford Borough Council. 

The Council’s case was that the repairs, 
which were to the roof—the slates of 
which were disintegrating through age— 
had to be done because Mr. Butler failed 
to comply with statutory notices served 
upon him after a complaint about the 
condition of the house had been received 
by the sanitary inspector. Eight firms 
were invited to tender, and that sub- 
mitted by Building Estates, Ltd., of High- 
road, Woodford Wells, was accepted. 
The work was done in June, 1944, and 
500 slates had to be put on the roof to 
make it watertight. - 

Mr. Butler had contended that the de- 
fective condition of the house was due 
to war damage, and he produced a 
letter from Building Estates, Ltd., dated 
October, 1943, in which they quoted a 
price of £45 for the repairs, and referred 
to it as war damage. 

Mr. Charles Dobner, Deputy Borough 
Surveyor, gave evidence that there was 
no record of war damage to the house 
prior to 1943. 

Because Mr. Butler, who had not seen 
the damage himself, said that the tenant, 
Mr. Louis Ebblewhite, had informed him 
that it was war damage, the Judge 
adjourned the case for a second time 
for Mr. Ebblewhite to be called. On the 
resumption, Mr. Ebblewhite, who said 
that he had been tenant of the house 
since October, 1940, told the Judge that 
the house was bomb-damaged on several 
occasions, but he could not give the exact 
o- There was no direct damage, only 

ast. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Findlay, for the 
Council, Mr. Ebblewhite said that part 
of the ceiling fell in one of the upstairs 
rooms. He never reported any dama 
to the Council, because he thought he 
had to notify the owner, but he did notify 
a first-aid party, who did some repairs. 
He agreed the damage was not very 
serious, but he could not say whether it 
affected the roof, because he did not 
examine it. He did know, however, that 
there was no sign of leaking until about 
18 months after he went into the house, 
and he thought that must have been due 
to war damage because it started in 
several places “all of a sudden.” 
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Mr. Findlay told the Judge that the 
tender of the Building Estates, Ltd., was 
accepted because it was the lowest of the 
eight. It would have been no trouble 
to the Council to have carried out the 
work as war damage, if in fact it had 
been war damage, for they would have 
received payment from the War Damage 
Commission. but it was because the offi- 
cials were satisfied that it was not war 
damage that the Council had to go 
through the laborious and troublesome 
process of serving notices, doing the work 
themselves, and then trying to recover 
the money from the owner. Mr. .Butler 
had not appealed against the decision of 
the Council, and it had taken them 
nearly four years to recover their money. 

Judge Granville Smith, giving his 
judgment as stated, said that he had gone 
into the case at great length because, on 
the face of it, there did appear to be con- 
siderable grounds for Mr. Butler’s con- 
tention that it was war damage. He did 
not doubt the Council’s records at all. 
It might be that the condition of the roof 
was accelerated by the bombing, but he 
held as a fact that the damage to the 
roof was not due to enemy action, but 
to ordinary dilapidation. Referring to 
the letters written by Building Estates, 
Ltd., to Mr. Butler, the Judge added that 
those letters were most unfortunate, and 
he was sure anyone receiving the letters 
would have been led to expect they could 
claim on the War Damage Commission, 
but Mr. Lane (of the building company) 
had been very definite in his evidence that 
the damage to the roof was not war 
damage, and he found as a fact that Mr. 
Lane was right. 


At the conclusion of the case, Mr. 
Salter Nichols, counsel briefed by 
Building Estates, Ltd., was given permis- 
sion by the Judge to address him about 
criticisms the Judge had made earlier 
in the hearing of letters written by the 
company to Mr. Butler. Mr. Nichols 
said the case had been unfortunate for the 
company, who had been in operation for 
25 years and had always borne a very 
high reputation. They were in no sense 
objecting to any comment the Judge 
made, but a local paper had thought fit 
to extract certain words used by the 
Judge and to use them as headlines. The 
words were “ perilously near fraud,” and, 
taken out of their context, made it 
appear that the firm were very nearly 
guilty of a criminal offence. The letter 
on which the comment was made was 
written because of a letter received from 
Mr. Butler, a gentleman unknown to 
them, whose only reason for writing to 
them was because they had been recom- 
mended to him by the Council themselves 
as a reputable firm of builders. 

Judge Granville Smith -said that what 
he had meant was that, if the letter had 
stood literally for what it said, after Mr. 
Lane had examined the premises, it would 
have been perilously near fraud. The 
letter did not mean that at all, because 
Mr. Lane was not calling it war damage, 
but just answering a letter he had re- 
ceived. He (the Judge) had made that 
quite clear. There was no suggestion in 
his mind that this was a conspiracy to 
defraud, and the firm was completely 
vindicated. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Purchase Tax on Unbleached Sponges. 

The Commissioners of Customs and 
Excise have i that as from 
April 1 unbleached real should 
not be regarded as chargeable with 
Purchase Tax. 
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PUBLIC WASH-HOUSES 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT IN 
NEW 


THat there could be no doubt that 
public wash-houses will continue to be 
popular among certain sections of the 
people was a point made by Mr. F. R. 
Botham, General Superiniendent, City 
of Manchester Baths and Wash-houses 
Department, in a recent talk at the 
Housing Centre. 

After giving details of the development 
of public wash-houses since their incep- 
tion a hundred years or so ago, the 
speaker went on: Those to be built when 
times are more suitable will differ greatly 
from their predecessors. The mechanical 
side will be on much more extensive lines, 
and the hand washing facilities will be 
considerably restricted compared with 
previous standards. An_ establishment 
containing 12 machines and six stalls 
open, say, 73 hours per week would pro- 
vide accommodation for at least 1,000 
families per week, and would be used 
almost to capacity, especially in the case 
of the machine section. 

No doubt some of you have read from 
time to time of a desire expressed by cer- 
tain Metropolitan Borough Councils to 
erect and operate municipal laundries as 
distinct from wash-houses. This de- 
velopment is one which is not within the 
province of this talk, though it should be 
noted that under the powers contained in 
the present Act there is no authority for 
such development. It would, therefore, 
be necessary to extend existing legislation 
before such provision could be made. 


There can be no doubt as to the future 
development of the public wash-house 
service. 


The old hand-washing stalls will gradu- 
ally disappear, and no-one will mourn 
their passing. During the period 1932- 
39 there would appear to have taken 
place ‘a decline in the use of the hand 
washing sections of public wash-houses. 
This, to a large extent, was due to the 
many slum clearance schemes, and the 
cheap facilities offered by commercial 
laundries. This decline was more appar- 
ent in London than in the provinces. In 
fact, in the principal cities such as Glas- 
gow, Liverpool and Manchester, the 
service continued to expand. 

During this decline there was one out- 
standing feature, and that was the fact 
that machines continued to be in great 
demand—surely a pointer to future de- 
velopment of this service which will not 
be lost sight of by those responsible for 
planning new buildings. All-mechanical 
wash-houses will make their appearance 
in due course, to the benefit of those 
using this service. 

In the present intensive drive for the 
rehousing of vast numbers of the people, 
the provision of public wash-house facili- 
ties should not be ignored. It has been 
said that people on new housing estates, 
with faeilities in the home, should not 
require the use of such establishments. 
But surely the aim of these public wash- 
houses is to take this task right outside 
the home altogether and, in addition, to 
make available to the housewife estab- 
lishments that contain all the essential 
plant that will render “wash day” a 
much pleasanter job. The provision of 
mechanical methods for achieving this 
end is of the first importance. re 
large blocks of flats are erected, especi- 
ally in the principal cities of the country, 
a section should be available where this 
work can be carried out. It is not enough 
to provide a few sinks or troughs with 
water servicés and some drying compart- 
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ments; this section should be fully 
equipped with washing machines, hydros, 
etc., and staffed by the local authority so 
far as the operation of the plant is con- 
cerned. 


A scheme of this nature is ideal from 
the planner’s point of view; the potential 
user can be most accurately assessed, and 
provision made accordingly. It has often 
been said that some women are most diffi- 
dent of using a public wash-house, but 
experience has shown that this soon dis- 
appears when the advantages of the 
service are made known and fully appre- 
ciated. A little more courage is required 
in pressing the many good points of a 
service of this kind, and it is felt that, 
once established, success would quickly 
follow. ‘ 


RENT CONTROL 
EFFECT OF COST OF REPAIRS 


ADDRESSING the Housing Centre, Lon- 
don, on March 23, Mr. CONYERS BRIDGE- 
WATER, barrister-at-law, stated that the 
National Federation of Housing Societies 
had decided to collect evidence from all 
over the country on the present cost of 
repairs to houses, with a view to present- 
ing a case to the Government for the 
amendment of the Acts to provide for 
increased rents to cover the increased cost 
of maintenance. The Federation had 
extracted items from the reports of their 
affiliated societies. They would recom- 
mend that the allowance for repairs be 
increased to from two to two-and-a-half 
times the 1939 figure. 

The speaker said that one housing 
society in the Midlands had stated that 
they were unable to carry out repairs 
because their income from rents had not 
risen, whereas the cost of paint was up 
200 per cent., lead 250 per cent., timber 
from 250 to 300 per cent., joinery 300 per 
cent. and labour 60 per cent. A com- 
mittee had been set up by the National 
Federation, composed of representatives 
of the Federation and M.P.s of all 
parties, to press claims for increased 
allowances in rents for repairs. The 
committee would work through the 
Parliamentary constituencies in an en- 
deavour to get as many M.P.s interested 
as possible, so that the Government could 
be asked to move in the matter. 

Mr. Bridgewater pointed to the fact 
that local authorities were able to in- 
crease the rents of the houses thev 
owned, even at the present time, but 
housing societies (which were in many 
ways the agents of local authorities) and 
private property owners were not. 
full burden of the vast increase in the 
cost of repairs fell’ on the private owners 
or housing societies. Rents could not be 
adjusted to meet those increases. That 
meant that either the rent was being 
subsidised by the landlord or the repairs 
were not done. If the repairs were not 
done the landlord suffered, in that his 
property depreciated, and the tenant 
suffered by continuing to live in a house 
which had fallen below standard, which 
often caused tenants to become discon- 
tented, and thus the ow between 
landlord and tenant deteriorated. 

There were many Pore. landowners 
and property owners in all parts of the 
country, particularly in rural areas, who 
in the past had let their house property 
at uneconomic rents. These owners were 
now suffering for their generosity, for 
they were not allowed to raise the rents 
above the pre-war levels, but the cost of 
keeping the houses in good condition 
was almost prohibitive. 

The ways in which the Rent Restric- 


The large and small. 


f 

in the Act on the same lines as the 
visions of the Furnished Houses (Rent 
Control) Act, 1946; and the placing of 
housing societies in a fairer position as 
compared with local authorities than 
they were in to-day. 

The Government had said that no 
Parliamentary time could be allotted in 
the near future to a Bill which would 
thoroughly amend the Rent Restriction 
Acts in the ways in which both the 
Government and the —— ad- 
mitted they needed ame t. Such 
legislation should not be passed in 
piecemeal fashion, i 
spokesmen. But 
short, non-controversial measure could 
be introduced and passed to remove at 
least most of the worst injustices now 
permitted under existing legislation. 


REED USES IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


(From a Correspondent) 

THe Netherlands is the only country 
where one may speak of reed cultivation, 
for exploitation outside the Netherlands 
is confined to the natural product. 

The work involved in reed cultivation, 
which has developed gradually in the 
Netherlands, consists in the first 
in the maintenance of the reed-lands. 
To this end trenches must be dug every 
two or three years and the drai i 
ditches kept open. Moreover, the ce 
lands have to be cleaned every year. The 
harvesting consists of the cutting, assort- 
ing and cleaning of the reed. 

There are four kinds of reed: green 
reeds, thatching reeds, matting reeds, and 
reed waste, which is obtained after the 
pene ae sorting. Of all the matti 
reed—which forms the basic materia 
for reed fabrics, reed mats and reed 
building boards, and is further used in 
plasterers’ work as an underlayer in 
plastering ceilings—about 400,000 bundles 
were exported before the war. 

The industry of reed mats, which are 
all hand-made, has developed mainly in 
the centres of reed cultivation. 
are about a hundred factories in total, 
Besides in horticulture 
and floriculture, reed mats are also used 
in brickworks to prevent the bricks in the 
drying-fields from drying too quickly and 
to protect the dried bricks against the 
rain. They are further used on a large 
scale as fences for tennis grounds and 
gardens. 

Of late, matting reed has also been 
used for the manufacture of reed build- 
ing boards, for which there are two 
factories in the Netherlands at present, 
at Oosterhout and at Kampen. These 
boards possess sound-, heat- and cold- 
resisting qualities and, in view of the 
shortage of timber, they are being used 
for the building of houses. Thatched 
roofs are laid or repaired in the summer 
months, and during the winter months 
many thatchers are employed in some 
secondary industry, such as the manu- 
facture of reed mats. Roofs of this type 
are mainly used for farms, stables and 
barns; during the last few years, how- 
ever, they have been used more and more 
for country houses and Is. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Competition for Apprentices. . 

Messrs. Stitson, White and Co., Lid., 
Sanitary and heating engineers, of 116, 
Victoria - street, Westminster, were 
recently awarded a silver challenge cup 
for their contribution to a competition 
held by the Plumbing Trades Central 
Apprenticeship Council for London. 
The apprentices in this firm’s team were 
Messrs. R. D’Arcy, L. Roth, E. Noyce 
and N. Kent. 


Planning Problems. 


The effects of the new Town and 
Country Act on the activities of local 
authorities, as well as on the private 
owner of property, are as yet barely 
understood by the public, and therefore 
the Question and Answer booklet issued 
by the National Federation of Property 
Owners (price Is. 2d., including postage, 
from St. Stephen’s House, Westminster), 
will be welcomed. It explains in simple 
language the more common problems with 
which the private owner finds himself 
faced at the present moment. A further 
edition of the booklet will be issued when 
all the provisions of the Act come into 
force on July 1. 


Industrial Design Course. 

A course on solid fuel-burning 
appliances and allied products for in- 
dustrial designers, one of a series of 
courses planned by the Central Institute 
of Art and Design and the Council of 
Industrial Design, will be held at 45, 
Cadogan-gardens, Sloane-square, from 
April 5-10. The lectures include “ Equip- 
ment for Buildings,” by Professor Basil 
Ward, F.R.I.B.A.; “An Architect's Ap- 
pees to Solid Fuel Appliance Design,” 

y Mr. Derek Bridgewater, M.A., B.Arch., 

F.R.1.B.A.; “Principles of Design,” by 
Mr. Christopher Nicholson, F.R.1.B.A.; 
“Three Dimensional Form,” by Mr. 
Frank Dobson, A.R.A., and “ Solid Fuel 
Appliances and their Surroundings,” by 
Mr. John Pinckheard, A.R.I.B.A. The 
fee for the course is seven guineas. 
Applications should be made to the 
Secretary, Central Institute of Art and 
Design, 41-42, Dover-street, W.1. 


Timber Lectures. 


The Timber Development Association, 
Ltd., has prepared the following lecture 
rogramme for April:—{April 13): 

cRobert Hall, Robert Gordon’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, 7 p.m., Mr. E. H. B. 
Boulton, “ General Uses of Timber, with 
Special Reference to Shipbuilding.” 
(April 13): Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tects, Dundee College of Art, 2.30 p.m., 
Mr. P. O. Reece on “ Present Develop- 
ments in Timber Construction.” (April 
15): Edinburgh University Forestry 
Society, 3 p.m., Mr. E. H. B. Boulton 
on “Timber Utilisation.” (April 15): 
Clerk of Works and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion of Scotland, Edinburgh, 7 p.m., Mr. 
E. H. B. Boulton on “ Timber.” (April 
15): Royal Incorporation of Architects, 
Scottish Building Centre, 426, Sauchie- 
hall-street, Glasgow, C.2, 5.30 p.m., Mr. 
P. O. Reece on “Timber as a Material 
of Construction, with Some Aspects of 
Stress Grading and Jointing of Timbers.” 
(April 15): Ministry of Works, Union 
‘House, E.C.1, 3 p.m., Mr. R. P. Woods 
on “New Decorative Woods.” (April 
26): Leicester School of Architecture, 
3.45 pm., Mr. R. T. Walters on “ De- 
signing in Timber.” 
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National President at Olympia. 

Mr. F.-M. SLEEMAN, President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, and the director, Mr. Stanley 
Hearder, were interested visitors to the 
Daily Mail Ideal Home _ Exhibition 
at Olympia before it closed last week. 
Mr. Sleeman’s chief interest was the 
housing section. where he singled out 
the Cornish unit china-clay house for 
special adgece gg It is certainly most 
attractive, and, if transport costs are not 
prohibitive, ought to find a considerable 
market in other parts of the country. 
Mr. Sleeman praised both its planning 
and appearance. 


BEAUTIFYING THE CITY 


SoME of the work that has been done 
towards the beautifying of the City of 
London, with the co-operation of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, was revealed by the president of 
the association, the Rt. Hon. The Viscount 
Davidson, P.C., G.C.V.O., C.H., .C.B., at 
a reception at 23, Knightsbridge, on 
March 24. Among other works during 
the past two years, the association has 
been responsible for the development of 
the garden of Southwark Cathedral, the 
provision of seats in public parks, and 
the maintenance of Ebury-square garden. 
It also combined with other organisa- 
tions in a successful move to prevent the 
carrying out of a proposed housing 
scheme on Wanstead Flats. Another 
venture has been the taking over of the 
tasks of the London Children’s Garden 
Fund, whose work almost ceased during 
the war. Of the two remaining gardens, 
that in Great Sutton-street is again being 
cultivated by children, and it is hoped 
that the garden in Rectory-square will 
also be open to children’s allotments 
soon. 

Viscount Davidson expressed the de- 
sire of the association to assist local 
authorities in beautifying their city, and 
spoke of the need for donations. A 
minimum payment of £20 secures a life 
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membership, while an ordinary member- 
ship may be obtained by a minimum apn- 
nual subscription of 5s. The headquarters 
of the association is at Denison House, 
296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W.1. The 
chairman is the Rt. Hon. Lord Blackford, 
D.S.0., J.P., and Miss Margaret Eliot is 
the secretary. 


HARDWOODS FOR 


FLOORING 


THEIR ANATOMICAL STRUCTURE 


A REPORT dealing with the behaviour 
of hardwood flooring under heavy indus- 
trial and other traffic and showing how 
the suitability of hardwoods for flooring 
can be judged, has been published as 
“Forest Products Research Bulletin No. 
21—Flooring Hardwoods” (H.M.S.O., 
price 1s. 2d., post free). This bulletin is 
of particular interest at the present time, 
when many new hardwoods from the 
Empire and foreign countries are being 
introduced to the trade as possible substi- 
tutes for well-known hardwoods, now un- 
obtainable, for industrial and other floors. 


An explanation is provided of the 
phenomenon of surface wear and break- 
down. Photo-micrographs show that, in 
general, the resistance of wood surfaces to 
actual breakdown is not entirely related to 
density; it is appreciably affected by ana- 
tomical structure, particularly the arrange- 
ment, size and distribution of the pores. 
Coarse-textured hardwoods with very 
large pores show most disintegration of 
surface under abrasive action, whereas 
very small-pored fine-textured woods 
retain greater permanency of surface. 
The technique of microscopic examination 
as a quick means of assessing wearing 
qualities is also discussed. A point of 
practical importance is that guidance re- 
garding anatomical structure of these new 
hardwoods can be obtained by means of 
a hand lens. This, coupled with a know- 
ledge of their densities and also a know- 
ledge of the structure and behaviour 
under traffic of the commonly known 
flooring hardwoods, provides data to 
enable a broad assessment to be made of 
the wearing qualities of the unknown 


* timbers. 


CAST STONE AND 
CONCRETE 


AT the 31st annual general meeting of 
the Cast Stone and Concrete Federation 
on March 16, the chairman, Mr. J. W. 
Panton, referred to the benefits that 
accrued from discussion among members 
of the problems with which industry was 
faced to-day; benefits that were not recog- 
nised by many manufacturers. He spoke 
of the important liaison between the 
Ministry of Works and the industry and 
expressed his appreciation of the work 
done by the Federation’s two representa- 
tives who sat on the joint co-ordinating 
committee of the Cast Stone and Cast 
Concrete Products Industry. The speaker 
also remarked on the work of the Federa- 
tion’s representatives on the National 
Joint Industrial Council, who had at all 
times endeavoured to foster the needs of 
production, good working conditions, and 
the well-being of management and men. 
In conclusion, he pointed out that the 
Federation was not a —— organisa- 
tion, but existed for purpose of seeing 
that its members’ and the public’s interests 
were safeguarded in all matters affecting 
the concrete products industry. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
Timber Dry-Rot. 

LreEUT.~COMMANDER GURNEY BRAITH- 
waite asked the Minister of Works 
whether he was aware that timber dry-rot 
was now costing £19,000,000 per annum, 
compared with £1,000,000 per annum pre- 
war; and whether, in the case of replace- 
ments and new work under his control, 
he was taking advantage of the timber 
preservatives available to eradicate this 
trouble. 

Mr. Key said he was not aware of the 
precise annual cost of timber dry-rot, but 
he was fully alive to its seriousness. 
Officers of his Department were instructed 
in methods of construction that avoided 
danger of dry-rot and in the use of 
timber preservatives. 


Swedish Houses. 

Mr. VANE asked the Minister of Health 
why he was not importing any more 
houses and components from Sweden. 

Mr. BEVAN said that experience with 
houses imported from Sweden in 1945 
and 1946 showed that such houses were 
substantially more expensive than houses 
built by normal methods in this country. 


Rural Water Supplies. 


Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Health if he was making special efforts at 
this time to ensure the provision of pipe 
water for both houses and fire protection 
services in rural villages. 

Mr. BEVAN said that very substantial 
progress was being made with the plan- 
ning of schemes of rural water supply. 
The local authorities were required to 
consult the fire authorities when - plans 
were in preparation so that adequate pro- 
vision could be made for fire fighting 
where necessary. 


Timber Supplies. 

Sik JOHN MELLOorR asked the Minister of 
Health what stocks of timber were avail- 
ras for house building in the West Mid- 
ands. 

Mr. BEVAN said that stocks of timber 
held by merchants were not specifically 
earmarked for house building or for any 
other particular purpose. 


City of London Planning. 

In reply to a question by Sir RALPH 
Gyn, Mr. SILKIN said that the inquiry 
into the application of the Corporation of 
the City of London for a Declaratory 
Order under Section 1 (1) of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1944, was con- 
cluded on February 11, 1948, after a hear- 
ing lasting 12 days. The Inspector’s report 
had now been submitted to him and 
would be given immediate consideration. 
It would be appreciated, however, that 
large and important matters were involved 
in this application, and while a decision 
would be reached as soon as possible, he 
was unable at present to say when this 
would be. 


The Harlow Plan. 


Replying to Mrs. LEAH MANNING, Mr. 
SILKIN said he was very gratified to note 
the admiration and interest excited abroad 
by the Harlow plan, but he could not on 
that account agree that Harlow should be 
completed in advance of the other new 
towns. 


Quick-Freeze Plants. 

Lt.-CoL. CLIFTON-BROWN asked the 
Minister of Works what steel priorities 
had been allocated for the building of 
quick-freeze plants in this country. 
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Mr. Dursin said his t had 
made certain allocations of steel for build- 
ing work in connection with quick-freeze 
plants and he understood that the Minis- 
try of Supply had made allocations of 
steel for the oe of the necessary 
equipment. question of a priority for 
steel had not arisen. 


Cement Supplies in Scotland. 

Mr. Hoy asked the Minister of Works 
if he was aware of the shortage of cement 
supplies in Scotland, and if he would take 
action to ensure an adequate and contin- 
uous supply. 

Mr. Key said that there was a tem- 
porary dislocation in the supply of cement 
to Scotland early in March, due to inter- 
ference by fog with shipping. The present 
rate of shipment would ensure that Scot- 
land received a fair share of the supplies 
of cement available for the home market. 


Aluminium House Fitments. 


SQUADRON-LEADER KINGHORN asked the 
Minister of Works if he would give an 
estimate of the surplus of interior fittings 
likely to remain under his control when 
the aluminium housing programme was 
completed in the near future. 

Mr. Key said he was advised by the 
Minister of Supply that the interior fit- 
ments bought for the aluminium tem- 
porary housing programme were sufficient 
only to meet requirements and any surplus 
was therefore likely to be negligible. 


Building Materials. 

Mr. CHETWyYND asked the Minister of 
Works whether he had received the report 
of the Committee of Inquiry into the dis- 
tribution of building materials and com- 
ponents, and whether he would arrange 
for the report to be published. 

Mr. Key; replying to Mr. Chetwynd, 
said he had received the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into the distribution 
of building materials and components and 
he was now arranging for its printing and 
publication. . 
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been re-elected 
tion for the ensuing year. 


Drums of War. 

the war specialised paint 
materials were requi by the Army. 
Navy and Air Force, as well as by 
organisations connected with work 
national importance. The firm 
chin, Johnson and Associates, 
Arlington-street, S.W.1, contributed 
greatly in this work and a well-produced 
54-page book entitled “ Drums of War,” 
which has recently been published, gives 
a survey of the war-time achievements of 
the firm and its associate groups. 


Pamphiets for Export. 

‘The export company of Tube Invest- 
ments, Ltd., The Adelphi, W.C.2, are 
producing a series of pamphlets cach of 
which deals with a range of applications. 
of high-grade steel tube and metal sec- 
tions ina particular trade. The 
phiets so far produced include: 
Boiler Tubes for Locomotive, Marine 
and Land Boilers,” “Tubing and Metal 
Sections for the Building Trade,” 
“* Steel Tubes for Furniture” and “ Steel 
Tubes for Textile and Carpet Industries.” 
These booklets are distributed by over- 
seas representatives and the firm belieVes 
that as a number of the industrial appli- 
cations referred to are the result of re- 
cent research they may be hel to 
overseas companies in developing ideas, 


Factory Planning and Installation. 

When our aircraft production was 
threatened by bombing, the “ aircraft 
dispersal scheme” came into tion, 
a scheme which called for planning for 
the dismantling, removal and re-installa- 
tion of machinery and equipment from 
existing sites to others in less vulnerable 
localities. T. W. Ward, Ltd., Albion 
Works, Sheffield, was the firm which 
handled this job, and the team of ex- 
perts employed at the time formed the 
nucleus of Ward’s Factory Planning and 
Installation Department, whose work is 
described in a recently published ——. 
let, “ Factory Planning and Installation.” 
The firm claims that the F.P.1. service is 
adaptable to each and every type of in- 
stallation of any magnitude, and that no 
installation problem is outside its scope. 


Preservative Solutions. 

A draft copy of a pamphlet which is to 
be produced by Grangersol, Ltd., Loates- 
lane, Watford, Herts, gives details of 
Granger’s solution, grades 1210 and 125, 
non-aqueous transparent waterproofing 
and preservative solutions for spraying or 
brushing on to damp or dry brick, stone, 
roughcast, wallboards, old or weathered 
cement, concrete, plaster, cement render- 
ing or washes or on seasoned wood. The 
manufacturers state that grade 1210, a 
solution of metallic soaps in white spirit. 
remains quite stable under extremes 
of heat and cold; it deposits the water- 


pam- 
“ Steel 


repellent com deeply in the surface 
to which it is applied, so that. it is, in 
effect, a ace treatment which is 


invisible within a few hours of application. 
Grade 125 is a transparent proofing 
similar to grade 1210 solution as rds 
water-repel compounds, but it is 
claimed that a “ filler” which it contains, 
while not entirely sealing the surface to 
which it is applied, provides the extra pro- 
tection that ts ired to hold back damp 
in exceptional circumstances. 
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cane eapumenbatoad: A Kenilworth U.D........... A rough.........+.+++. A2 | Weybridge .............. A 
RS ARIS wae A pte ne BE weebarweiine A par mg County of ore ba ar add ee hae a A2 
Blackwell R.D. .......... ONES Ea + Ree ee Se cir wiper Oe ‘beeees amsgate NF IED. kiss spe as Al 
Biaydon U.D. ...........- A Kidderminster M.B. ...... A | Rayleigh Whitstable and District ..A2 
II once cen vnckde ye A g King’s Lynn .:.......... A2 | Reading NG soc dsannkanvees 
NE So acy eos Sahn hed vs A | Dorset, County of (except- Kingskerswell............ Al | R . Widnes .....0.0-ececeesss A 
Bognor Regis .......... A2 ing Poole and Wimborne Kingsteignton .......... Al Wigan .......+000- cores 
8 ES aaa tara A Al) A2 | Kirkham ................ A Wigton ...... deena’ poyed 
Bolsover U.D. ............ A | Dover es Knaresborough U.D. ...... A Ripon Willington ......... Faget 
; NE os coh eakceusns A verco Krowle Al | R Wilmslow .....,...-. Hen 
Bourne End ............ Al | Driffield U.D Lancaster Wilts, County of ..... o+-$A2 
Bournemouth District Al | Droitwich M.B. Winchester .......... eoesA2 
ee PPO Fa fee A2 | Dudley Windermere ...:...005-- A3 
MOE Sic ccivacessets A | Dunstable se E BANE be kc cs ces Windsor and Eton........ Al 
Brudford-on-Avon ...... A2 | Durham City Leicester C.B. .. isbech ..... biuces wakes A2 
‘ sansa huweeae tes sf ae Eesthou = Witham wine ee neetees - 
- reconshire County of..fA ichworth oking (District) .......- 
2 | Brent Knoll <.......000. A2 i Cas ae ped , Woki wo aan AL 
Sere Ear epee A re hfield M.B. olverhampton ees 
Bridlington ss... .....44-- Eastwood (Notts.) U.D. .. OOGUTIEED. nko cvinasee> A3 
Brierfield ......... age ae A ar Worcester C.B. ......+--: aN 
i ee ep pa 7 A Ce POE ree A 
Brighton ........ Worksop M.B. ........-.- A 
PPT Peer er WRI bbe obo vk cane z 
Broadstairs ...... Wrexham (incl. Cefn) A 
Bromsgrove UD. ........A | Fakenham .............:A3 | Long Eaton ..............A | Sheerness ..........4,.-A2 | (oPOUSmMOn .-..--+--- wae 
Se AOR. we Wiens eh ache MOAN wee oooh 
Broughton (Cheshire) Wymondham ...........- A3 
BOY a vcnpn ves we CeuE ve tf, ORI oe SR Opry: og A 
* For Birkenhead, Liverpool, and nero aaa a raise 2 3 Labourers, ¥ 
radius is:—Craftsmen, 2s. 10d.; Labourers, 2s. 04d. ; 2s 34d. Im the case of London the rate beyond the 12-mile 
¢ Plus 2d. per working 
¢ This is the County rate and except where higher are stated. 
Note.—Carpenters, Joiners and in all towns and Seve per day Toot Alowanoe 
women engaged in craft processes is Is. S36. ger Same. Women introducet 








Women’s Ratses.—In all districts throughout Pas comme denee oF 
t© carry out work other than craft processes, Is. 7d. per hour, Schanas 46 teas Bau 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 408 


from beginning of pay week following December 7, 1947.) 
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THE BUILDER 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


See nediar uaaiities cat eecaicent geen ee me ete at heen or site, in London area as stated. Prices 


for smaller 


BRICKS, &c. 


First Hard Stocks 
Second Hard Stocks 
Mild Stocks i 


All loaded free into lorry at the vote. The question 
difficult and 


of haulage is still very prices must be 
obtained from job to job. 
Certain Sites in 
London P.B.M.A. 
L.M.S. Area N, 
2% in. Phorpres. Stations of Thames 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only oe. 1,000. per 1,000. 
monthly account. d, s. d. 
Pressed .. ki “e ae n 0 88 0 
Keyed te 3 we a 9 0 
Single Bulinose ie ORR 108 0 
Rustics .. ee “ee io see 108 0 
Whites a ne ws 93 0 108 0 
£s, d. 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London cml 18 9 0 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) .. eo © 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) . 1467 6 
Best Stourbridge Fire Brick (London Stns.) : —_— 
£s. 4 £s. 4 
Min, 6S oo 19 16 0 


Giazep Bricks (London Stns.). -The prices given 
below are now subject to a percentage addition of 224. 
Best White Ivory D’ble Stretchers 53 10 

and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers - 4810 0 

Stretcher 40 O O Oneside &twoends 54 10 0 
Headers 39 10 O Twosides & oneend 56 0 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 

&4tin. Flats 50 0 O Squints $2 0 0 
Second Quality, £2 Os. per 1,000 jess than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 Os. extra over white. Other colours. 
Hard Glaze, £5 10s. Od. extra over white. 

Haulage to site 20s. 1,000. 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. 


HoLLow CLAY PARTITION BLOCKs. 
London Brick Company. 


Minimum Lorry Loads. Keyed. s. d. 
Zz per v8 wn TAP WA iiss cc Hck sks » Migs 
y. a og. ED me LVR Aah oe wee sehr «Tae 
ry i = in op aeehahioebereeaane 40 
Gogg = RR eee ckvleven Ges 47 


Half blocks edd 2s. per yard super to above prices. 
CLINKER CONCRETE. 

2” per yd. sup. 2 8 3” per yd. sup. 4 0 

24°, mi 3 4 rahe Ai 3 


CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 


Size 12x 9x 2” per yd. super .............. | 
Size 12x9x24" ,, i ae Geld eat aig OLE GE 3 4 
Size 12x9x3" ,, a Roa e Lape eeham 4 0 
Size 12x 9x4" aT EN SO oe tl i 4 7 
HemPsTeEAD—KeYED Two Sipes. 
22922. | eed & ype 4 0 
12x9x 24". : 3 4 vee Se see 47 


Per yard ‘super d/d. Free on site, London. 


Plus 2d. for smooth one side. and 4d. for smoorh | 


both sides. 

STONE, 

BatH STONE— s. d./ 
Monks Park . a i BS. S$ 4} 
St. Aldhelm Box Ground .. mr a 5 10; 
Delivered in railway trucks at 


South 
Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. " 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks’ at 
Nine Elms, 8. Rly........... per ft. cube 6 14 
Note.—Id. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
we torie STONE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 
Random blocks up to 3 ft. 3 in. long and not 
over GB em. Ba oii sk xtacwucs per ft. cube 22 6 
Slabs—Random sizes sawn 2 es up to 
S ft. — and not over 15 ft. mae. 
2 in. per ft. super .. é 47 
York Stone, Biue—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


30 ft. super) . . per ft. super 9 4 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ” 10 10 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 

dom sizes) - 45 

2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 

(random sizes) (paving) .. ea 24 
i4 in. to 2 in. ditto .. is wi 2h 

Harp Yorx— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London 
Scrappled random per ft. 134 


cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40ft.super) _ . .. perft.super 10 0 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto 
4 in. we See eee ee 
an os ‘ io 6 5 
3 in. ditto 
2 in. a ” per yd. super 








quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of be higher. Owing to the ‘exceptional 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


on nn susuenaite cups bane anges ot 11 /- 


In non-returnable jute sacks charged at 9/- 
per ton. 

In returnable j jute sacks charged at the rate 
pbigclic bed amir doe omy plead: Les 
per sack in lots of less than | ton. Credit 


> 


D> Or ONG boson ss Cancion cus eae se 
In paper bags lis. per ton extra. 
“Aquacrete ” Water Repellent cement, 32/6 
per ton on ordinary “Blue Circle” 
prices. per 9s. per ton extra. 
Red, Bom or Riek = lorcrete ”. in 6-ton 
SOON a ciant on eee bakenl aka tdeee Kak $26 
In paper bags 9s. per ton extra. 
Other colours, according to colour. In 4- 
ton lots from 197/- to 406/— per ton 
(including paper bags). 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in 
Goa ae ID se 05 Xs bins ake il 13 
Under one ton ..........s0.:> per cwt. 0 13 11 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6-ton lots 
Se ee Sa eee eae ee ee 4 
In paper bags 9s. per ton extra 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra.. 412 0 
Cullamix Tyrolean Finish. ..... £7 14 6t0o9 8 
(1-ton lots and upwards, including of 
Paper Bags) 


& af mw 
Parian Cement 7 10- 6 Keen’sCement,White 8 1 9 
a Pink 715 6 
eT 
£ a oe 
Coarse, Pink 4 1s S Sirapite, Coarse.. 416 3 
» White 5 4 9 Finish . §.4::3 
Above prices for I-ton loads and over London Area. 
Blue Lias Lime, Hydrated Lime. 
inc. bags, 6 6-ton lots ...... : Boe 
ton lots .... S17 ¢ 
Granite Chips, Lump Lime, 6- 
6ton lots .. 2 0 O_ ton iots...... 333 <3 
Hair, per cwt... 446 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags £4 2s. Od.. 6-ton 


lots at railway depot. 


GEO.W.KING™ 


Hi: TCHIN- HERTS 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 











which prevail at 


SAND. 
D/D site in fall lorry loads. Average of for 
pe ee ee ane See oan 


eee Pee eee ee eee ee 


<n dozen) —Machine-made . 
Nore.—Breakage in transit, purchasers’ AREAS» 


SLATES. 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carri id in full ey ‘een to London a 
4 
os: 323 = 
wet .... ae 
3% 10 0 
23 16 0 


“ &ASOn 


20 by 10. 
NOTE : Breakage in transit, purchasers’ responsibility. 
_ PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 

M.O.H. 

S.D. Brscocxs CrutcH Heap, Por IRon. 

4 in. 66/- 
Toner Br 
4 in. 114/- 
S.D. Stop 
in. din. 1 in. i} in. 13 in. 2 in. 
2/- a 189 /~ /- 363/- 590/— per doz. 
$.D.S. Cocxs with Two UNIons we Leap. 
4 in. 2 in. lin. thin. 14 i. 2 in. 
102/- 164/- 264/6 369/- 438/- 736/- per doz. 
Douste Nut Borer 
in. 2 in. lin. 1} in. Pn 
17 j- 0j- 33+ Gf 10- 1401 per do. 
Heavy CroyDon BALL VALVES. 
4 in. 2 in. 1 in. ijin. thin 
}- 149f- 185- FTI} 500 /- per doz. 
Caps AND SCREWS. 


2 in. 171 /- per doz. 
Cocks ror Irom 


liin§ «t4in. 2 in. 3 in. H%in. 4in. 
23/6 26/6 45; GB/- 89/- 112/~ per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 

hin. Zin. Jin 3inw 4 in, 

Di Wi G7 83/— 101}- per doz. 

Leap Traps wIiTH Brass CLEANING 

14x6 tb. 14x6 tb. 2x7 tb. 3x7 bb. 
Lead P. 57 /- 8 |- 111 /- 144 |— per doz. 
Lead S. 69 /- 4 138 j- 153 j— per doz. 


So_per.—Plumbers’, 3/1, Tinmen’s 3/11, Blow pipe, 
Copper Tubes...... 2/1k per ib. Basis. 
. Basis, 





Brass Tubes........ 1/92 per tb. 
Basis prices are subject to extras. 

PAINTS, &c. <n 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 pes: per galion 1 3 3 
Boiled Linseed Oil ( a ; 3 2 
Genuine White Lead ( kegs) om. 79:6 
Genuine White Lead Paint (tins free) gall. 212 0 
Genuine Red Lead .............- cw. 614 6 
Putty (free packages).............- cw. 3 2 6 
BD FUR? GUNA bk ooo vibe cavccsoes me 9 0 
Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 

vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 

ARNISHES. ‘i 

Vv » & Per, gallon 
1690 
116 0 
115 0 
112 8 
110 0 
2.410 
110 0 
112 0 
113 6 
116 0 
115 0 
18 6 
1 4 6 
1 8 6 
112 6 
118 6 
18 6 
14 6 
5 he 
pages has been 
ae haghese 
i affect 
i Prices are subject 
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THE BUILDER 


Grade Classification A Craftsmen. 
6] Aberdeen ........ A Dumfriesshire A 
Ayrshire .......... A SPOREOS ns scenes 
aS cea A TROMOON i oss oes nce A 
i We Vusees hs eee A 
Bridge of Allan....A Eas: Lothian...... A 
Broughty Ferry....A Edinburgh ........ 
Clackmannanshire A 5 Pee A 
£ yt eee A Forfarshir, ...... A 
BOR. ens ans 2617 6 im. .... 2412 6} Dunblane ........ A Glasgow .......- A 
} Page iced’ 262 6 in. to 2j in. 23 17 6} Dunbartonshire A Greenock .......- A 
Mir? ciseese -- Be oe Te et baneds Hamilton ........ A 


Deliveries from London stock aay! 24% gross. 


Tubes. Tubulars. and Flanges. 
Vfe rye 8p vp tye 


Light weigh .... 493 “— a O88 
Heavy weight __ 2 2 372,39 an 
Galv. lightweight 28 — se 2 2 
Galv. heavyweight 18 18 18 18 18 


Tubes and tubulars sizes ;”/}” inclusive, charged 
extra of 5% less gross. 

Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
__ Terms.—Net cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 


over. 
C.l. Hacr-Rounp Gurtrers.—London Prices ex 
lengths. 


Works, per yd. in 6 ft. 3 Stop 
: Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
NG ite ks Siokeee y 2/5 2/2 7d. 
SMe sn ea dentin beck os 2/8 2/5 7d. 
WO Acsdegeagenadcusee 2/10 2/7 1/- 
SMe —Grekpectocetebiree / 3/- 1/2 
Bi Shakes abauw seek ¢ is 3/3 1/3 
O.G. GUTTERS 
PE Sac bieow ed seedun oo / 2/10 9d. 
BEIM: jasoccesvahederd ne 2/10 1/- 
MU ohn cag Kaige an diking 3/7 3/- 1/2 
GEN. ceyssonwnweceng te 3/8 3/5 1/3 
POs cob erauesdaseweses 4/6 4/- 1/S 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branches. 
Angles. 
BEA” cohes cvekenanusave 5 /- 2/7 3/10 
SMG. cedabonckepeencein {3 3/- 4/6 
eb dda ree Chebeles Sj/10) = 3/8 5/6 
MOMS: “Ss sededonasdekaces 6/8 4/5 6/5 
WOR: Sen acebacdsauaeans 7/8 5/3 7/8 


NET PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Som Prres.—London Prices, ex stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fis. Pipe Bends Branches. 


Coin eebecsavetenes 8/il 7/8 Ws 





cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
4 in. ea @  reee 13/i 12/3 21/6 
6 in. 2 @ 25.3. 3 BK 43/9 
Per ton basis 
in London 
inon.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant £ s. d. 
Wa do's hi Sic bed ates Cade 4 ohb oe 23. 9 
IRON. ffordshire Marked Bars........ 36 0 0 
EE UR Ci da decae sm adesodecvcc 22 
PS PUNO cc idncsccciccicciccecs 23 17 6 
Ex Merchant's Stock. 
per ton (two-ton) lots 
Soft Steel Sheets. C.R. and C.A.— £ s. d. 
20 gauge 6 
24 gauge 6 
26 gauge 6 
Galvanised Corruga 
20 gauge .? 0 
24 gauge 0 
CS ee csceensgnaddbensemoues 38 15 0 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. apd C.A.— 
DOME was we eoersesccancecnenovan 35 15 0 
MN 5 4d 0k 6-05 00 én bbs Ga RRA ees 37 10 O 
26 gauge ae nkcwcsenedeesveeesince 39 15 0 
Per ton. 
gs & 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up, 1 ton lots........ 36 15 0 


ALL Ner. 

Mera Wrxpows.—Standard sizes suitable for 
complete houses, included all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average abou: 5s. 0d. 
to $5. 3d. per foot super. 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, 
(Deliveries in London 5 cwts.) BS 5 
Leap.—Sheet, English, 34 Ib. and up .... 107 10 0 
et: COUR a5. ds ea nue canteens cee 108 15 0 
cand. on. gee Oe PEE Ee Ee aeenamloes 12158 0 
SRS SR eae 15 15 0 


Noré.—Country delivery, 10/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt., 4/~ per cwt., extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 3/~ per cwt. extra. Extra if cut to size. 
Old lead, ex London area, per ton, £68 0 0. Buvers 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from November 17, 1947. Every 
effort is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


ON 2/9 Labourers ...... 2/24 
Inverness .......- A Perthshire ....... A 
OR aap wdc Peterhead ........ A 
Kincardineshire A Renfrewshire ..... A 
shire ...... A Rothesay ....... 4 
Lanarkshire ...... A ire A 
: : i. Andrews ..... A 
Monifieth .7c2.1a | Sellikshire °21!1'4 
Moray and Nairn ..A Stewartry ....... 
Sti:tingshire ...... A 
Newport .......- A Stornoway ....... A 
Peeblesshire ...... A ONO Sei cas A 
Senendpavice West Luthian ....A 











The Scottish N.J.C. award on which this is based 
and Trainees’ wages, which will be increased accor 
The information given in this table is copy 





ding to 


provide; for variation to current rates of Apprentices 
scale. 





Painters’ rates: 2/9 Grade A; 2/8 Grade B. (Grade B towns are Banff and Morav and Nairn). 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY. 
CUT SIZES. Per ft. ~~ 


EN SIRS BSE es oP TUE ag a LRP EEN hee 44 
OO MONS bie Si oki ccd od Ohi ed RAK Aa es 4 
ot os a cue oie ek xs came a ewes 7% 
Ra SRG ES PEP eR ieee . 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Pe ONG BO Uo eis oh on een e kes cannee af 
eee eet, 3 11GB. eo bck ks cies cee de enews 8 
OO OE ii i aces epsedecnaweunse we 82 
Figure rolled, and Cathedral white............ Tt 
Figure rolled, and Cathedral tinted .........- 10} 
RE I 5 065s cb ye doe pen ceedneseenee 6 


Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, 4 in. thick i! 
Rolied plate is the same price as rough cast double 


Home GROwn TimBer Prices.—See Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1947, No. 94, price 5d. net. 

ImporTeD Sortwoops Prices.—See Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1947, No. 731, price 1s. 1d. net. 
ImporTeD HARDWoops Prices.—See Statutory Rules 
and Orders, 1947, ‘No. 1524, price Is. 1d. net. 
Note.—The above can be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 








AYGEE LIMITED WaATerloo 6314 
100, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., 
LONDON, S.£.1 


The Hall Mark of Craftsmanship 


THREE WEEKS 


FROM RECEIPT OF ORDER 





ENGLAND'S LARGEST CLAZING CONTRACTORS 





pay Carriage. 





rolled. Per ft. 
% ee 
Wine Cas, 2: i 0 be kk si oeeeens 0 93" 
Georetan Wired Cael 5 oo bcc ng odes te beenese 0 104 
HOLLOW GLASS BLOCKS. s. d. 
PB. 2—S} in. x Sin. x 3} in. 2 6 each net 
P.B. 3—7z in. x 7} in. x 34 in. 3 6 ‘ 
P.B. 32—7jin. x 7din. x 3% in. 3 6 4 
Radiused Corner Brick to match up with— 
BOK. Re ackesteegpienndl pemeeaue 4 6 a 
P.B + Peed Pome oe eee cee te ee A 6 0 ig 
| A ewe * Rep eererr erepe fe ren ain Lee 6 0 ‘a 
TIMBER, SOFTWOODS AND 
HARDWOODS. 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


G .—The Distillers Co., Ltd., Waterloo- 
st., G ow, to erect canteen.—Additions and 
alterations for Red Cross Scottish Branch, for 
which the architects are Keppie & Henderson. 
196, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Additions and alterations proposed 
for R. & J. Dick, Bridgeton, for which the archi- 
tect is J. Wallace, 5, High-st., Rothesay.— 
Extension to offices at Cathcart to be carried 
out by G. & J. Weir, Lid. 


Glasgow.—Alterations for Church of Scotland 
trustees at Lowther-ter., for which the archi- 
tects are Wright & Kirkwood, Blythswood-sq.. 
Glasgow.—Alterations and additions proposed for 
McGregor & Co., Ltd., at Pitt-st., for which the 
architect is J. Taylor, 196, West Regentst., 
Glasgow.—Edward Collins & Sons, Lid., Kelvin- 
dale Paper Works, to carry out alterations and 
additions. 


PRIORITY FOR BORDER 


HOUSING | 
A DEPUTATION 


_ A SUGGESTION that, in view of the 
importance to the export trade of the 
woollen, hosiery, textile and rayon indus- 
tries, and the need for attracting more 
labour to these industries, the Govern- 
ment should make the building of houses 
in the Border textile towns an urgent 
priority, was put forward by a deputa- 
tion from Border town councils and the 
Textile Trades Association, which met 
Mr. J. J. Robertson, M.P., Joint Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Scotland, on March 19. 

Mr. Robertson emphasised the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of the industry's 
importance, but said that since the need 
was predominantly for female labour 
the immediate solution to the problem 
was to be found in the erection of hostels. 
He did not consider it right at this stage 
to increase either the number of tenders 
approved for: houses in the Border 
burghs or the number of houses under 
construction, since there were already 
sufficient houses under construction in 
the area to employ the labour and 
materials available. Starting further 
houses would merely delay the com- 
pletion of those being built. Moreover, 
starting further houses would not increase 
the accommodation available for some 
time, whereas existing buildings could be 
converted into hostels fairly quickly. 

Mr. Robertson promised the deputa- 
tion that the Department of Health 
would do everything possible to help the 
burghs to complete their current pro- 
grammes as quickly as possible. 


Cheaper Electric Lamps. 

Continuing their policy of passing 0° 
to the public improvements in manufac- 
turing methods in the form of reduced 
list prices, the Electric Lamp Manufac- 
turers’ Association have made further 
price reductions ‘in electric lamps. The 
new prices came into effect on March 15. 
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FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this 
id previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not in- 

cluded in this list see previous issues. 

th an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of S; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
APRIL 5. 
+*Saffron Walden R.D.C.—8 houses at Elsen- 
ham. A. W. Overall, C., Debden-rd., Saffron 
Walden 
APRIL 98. 


Lichfield T.C.—26 houses at Cherry Orchard 
estate. City E. & 8S. Dep. 21 Is. 


APRIL 10. 


Eccles 7.€.—(a) 28 houses at Peel Green-rd. ; 
b) 16 houses at Swanage-rd., Lee-la. B.E. & s 
Dep. £2 2s. 

“Widnes T.C.—58 dwellings in various groups 

t Halebank estate, Lower House-la. estate and 
De rby-rd. F. Mellor (F.), Boro’ A., Brendon 
House, Widnes-rd. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 12. 


Aldridge U.D.C.—32 houses at Pelsall, 6 at 
\ldridge, with site works, ete. C.,. Council 
House. Dep. £2 2s. 
ae U.D.C.—8 houses at Bell Acre estate. 
4. P. Taylor, 59, Chapel-st., Belper. Dep. £2 2s. 
Nottingham ¥.C.—Alterations and improve- 
mente at Bath-st. schools. City E. & 8. Dep. 

~ Orrell U.D.C.—12 houses at Moor-rd. estate. 

E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

tSomerset C.C.—(a) Junior school at Milford, 
Yeovil; (b) junior school at Westfield, Yéovil ; 
(c) junior school at Hamp, Bridgwater ; (a) 
reinstatement of girls’ grammar school, 
Weston-super-Mare; (e) alterations and adapta- 
tion of ey Junior School, Weston-super- 
Mare. Harris (F.), County A., Park-st., 
Foie id £2 2s. each project. 


APRIL 13. 


Cheshire C.C.—Completion of construction of 
Sale Ceeil-ave. Modern Secondary Schoo] Yor 
Boys. E. M. Parkes A County A., The 
Castle, Chester. Dep. £2 

c.C.—Erection of eiiiiinteatad hutting 

to for =. nhohe and dining-room at Bollington 

Cross ary School, nr. Macclesfield. 

E a Sader (F.), baaeie A. Dep. £2 2s. 

Southend-on-Sea C.B.—Extension to ladies’ 

conveniences at Woodfield- a een Chalk- 
well Esplanade. B.E. Dep. £2. 


APRIL 14. 


» Sarre: in-Furness C.B.—1 pair of cottages at 
-_ 1 Beck, Dalton-in-Furness. T.C. Dep. 


ae Mites T.C.—External repairs at the 
Spa Royal Hall and Spa Theatre. B.E. Dep. 
£2 2s 
Harrow U.D.C.—Repairs and certain under- 
pinning to No. 22, -Gayton-rd. E. and 8. Dep. 
2:2 2s 


Manchester boggy houses and flats at 


Newall Green area, syne in seven 
contracts. Housing Dep. £3 3s. : 
"Salford T.C.— Additional accommodation 


for nurses at “ Hopelands” and “ Fairleigh,” 
Eccles Old-rd. City Pe Dep. 2. 


APRIL 15. 
_ t*ilferd T.C.—Day nursery buildings and 
formation of playground at Stevens-rd., Becon- 
tree. B.E. and 8. Dep. £5 5s. Tenders by 
April 27 


ai. 


APRIL 16. 


*Luton T.C.—Nine shops and 11 maisonettes 
at Leagrave estate. B.E. Dep. £2 2s 


APRIL 17. 
_ Hertford R.D.C.—6 houses at Benington. 
A. Williams, C., Council Offices. Dep. £3. 


APRIL 19. 
Beckenham 1T.C.— Repairs to honses at 
Elmers-end estate (Contract No. 6). B.E 8. 
Dep. £2. 
Lianfyllin R.D.C.—4 houses with site and 
sewer works at Liangadfan. R. Arthur Jones, 
Architect, oe ig . Sot ons fe 
as C.—10 pairs o ses 

Dogsthorpe/Newark estate. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 
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Weymouth and Melcombe Regis T.C.—Re- 
storation of Pavilion and Palm Conrt (revised). 
BS. Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 2. 


C.B.—24 houses at East Way. 
Boro’ A. (Room 51). Dep. £2 2s. 
*Newent R.D.C.—10 houses at 3 sites. Edwin 
ya ———— 18, Orchard-st., Bristol, 1. Dep. 
s. 


APRIL 22. 

Worcester T.C.—Erection of (1) Ronkswood 
County Primary School; (2) Henwick Grove 
County Primary School (first instalments Jack- 
son & Edmonds, chartered architects, 65, New- 
st., Birmingham. Dep. £5 5s. 


APRIL 26. 


*Bridgnorth R.D.C.—14 houses with service 
road, drainage works, ete., at Claverley. Henry 
Vale and Sons, 21, Waterloo-rd., Wolverhampten. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
*Kettering T-C.—Houses at Stamford-rd. 
estate. Group 1A, 2% qwellings; ag 1B, 14 
wellings. E., 3, Gold- 


dwellings; group 2C, 6 
st. Dep. £2 2s. 
*Wekingham R.D.C.—18 houses and trans- 
former sub-station at Loddon  Bridge-rd., 
Woodley. Chas. Smith and Son (FP. an A.). 
164, Friar-st., Reading. = £2 2s. 


APRIL 28. 


(Galop) R.D.C.—8 permanent 
Newhall-st., Birmingham, 3. Dep. 


MAY 11. 


Gateshead C.B.—Erection _of infants’ school 
at Lobley Hill. Chief Architect’s Office, Town 
Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 

*Gateshead C.B.—Erection of primary school 
No. 3% at Lobley Hill. Chief Architect’s Office, 
Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. ; 


MAY 12. 

*Northfieet U.D.C.—12 houses at New House 
Farm estate. E. and S., Cotncil Offices. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

NO DATE. 
*St. Albans RA.D.C.—8 houses at Shenley-la., 


Sheephouse Farm estate, London Colney. Archi- 
tect and 8., 43, Upper Lattimore-rd. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


APRIL 2. 
*Wandeworth B.C.—Demolition of 274 and 276 
Balham High-rd. Boro’ A. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 
APRIL 12. 
Setton-in-Ashfield U.D.6.—E. & 8. (Materials). 
APRIL. 17. 
Canneck U.D.C.—E. & 8. (Materials) 


ries 
F.R.L.C 
£2 2s 
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APRIL 21. 
Harrow U.D.C.— External painting of 188 
houses at Weald Village external and 


eon penne houses at W. 
de-dr punts. nae Pate. 
Midas. Dep. £2 2s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
APRIL 12. 


Brentford and 
drainage works at St. 
Sutton Court-rd. B.E. & 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Chorley &.0.C.—Street works and sewers at 
6 sites. W. Groves, 8., Council Offices. 
£2 2s bd 

T R.D.C.—26 miles of spun-iron mains, 
Lemon & Blizard, Castle-la., Southampton. 


Dep. £3 3s. 
“¥ Waterworks.—Construc- 
reservoir and ——_ 


Liverpool Corpora 
tion of Prescot No. 
Water E., 55, Dale- 


works at Knowsley Pack 
st. Dep. 25 guineas. 


APRIL 14. 
U.D,.C.—Onutfall sewer at Great- 
2s. 


Billingham 
ham Creek. E. and 8. Dep. £2 
Lewes T.C.—Surface dressing of roads. B.S. 


APRIL 15. 
Manchester T.C.—Surfacing dressing of roads. 
City 8., Town Hall. Dep. £1 Is. 
APRIL 17. 


Witlenhalt U.D.C.— Road and sewers at 
William Harper-rd. E. & 8. Dep. £2 


APRIL 19. 
_ Harpenden U.D.C.—Surface dressing of roads 
s. 


APRIL 21. 
_Carlisie T.C.—Surface dressing of roads. 


“March U.D.C.—(1) Sewers and pum 
(contract M.3); (2) muage ymos fege or Byer and 


torm-water tanks and sew works 
r Ww. H. at aaa Son, 


(contract M.4). R 
Albion-chbrs., King-st., Nottingham. 


APRIL 22. 


Chesterfield 7.C.—Roads and sewers at Lan- 

easter-rd. site. B.E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. 
APRIL 26. 

Mildenhall R.D.C.—Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works at Brandon. Herbert Bateman 
and Partners, Chesterfield House, Batheaston, 
Bath. Dep. £5 5s. 

Warrington C.B.—Laying of main sewer, etc. 
Contract No. 8 John Taylor & Sons, Artillery 
aes, Westminster, 8.W.1. Dep. £5 (cheque 
only) 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Acton.—F.ats.—T.C. obtained provisional ap- 
proval from M. of H. for acquisition of site 
between Hartgrove and Grosvenor-court for 
erection of flats. 

Clapham Park.—F.ats.—L.C.C. to ayy con- 
tract for 148 flats on two sites at £264,000. C. H. 
Walker, O.B.E., Director of Rowing. ‘County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge-rd., §8.E.1 

Finsbury .—Resvicpinc.—Artisans’ and General 
Dwellings Co., Ltd., 1, Cromwell-rd., South 
Kensington, considering plans for rebuilding 
Block “ E,” Northampton-bidgs.. Rosoman-st. 
Architects, Poulton & ramen (FF.), %, Dorset 


House, Gloucester-pl., 
Highgate.—Conversion.—Of 68, Shepherds- 
hill into maternity nursing home approved by 
Hornsey Town Planning Committee. 
on ne —Resvrpme.—Plans by D. J. Moss, 
Farmers-rd., S.E.5, for rebuilding, as flats, 
pe Be, at 83-865, Priory-rd. 
Hounsiow.—Hovsixc.—M.0.H. have: greed to 
erection by Heston and Isleworth B. of 
additional houses and 12 aged persons’ Swellines 
on section A of Haunslgw West site, subject to 
acceptable cage being obtained. 
ark.—.Cuurcn.—Rebuilding of 
Architect, Mr. Stephen 
-R.LB.A., Quendon Court 


City 


Kennington 
St. Agnes Bt sg 
Dykes Bower, M.A., 
Quendon, Essex. 

Oxford Street.—Temporary Buitpinc.—Messrs. 
John Lewis have prepared scheme for temporary 
development of their Oxford-st. site. Board of 
Trade approval is being sought. 

Paddington.—Fiats.—B.C. to erect 10 flats on 
sites 272-278, Kilburn-la., and is seeking L.C.C. 
approval to plans. 

Paddington. — Liszary Exteysions. — B.C. re- 
commended to invite tenders for extensions to 
Queen’s Park branch Jibrary at 24,434. 

Park Royal.—Facrony Exrension.—Plans by 
A. Wansbrough-Jones, 7, Connaught-pl., W.2. 
for extension of f: -rd. 

Richmond.—Srcon DARY ScHoon. —R.C. authori- 
ties acquired site in Queen's-rd. for erection 
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ot school at £60, Plans prepared 
by ¥. G. Broadben METDA. clo HB Good. 
hart-Rendel, F.R.LB.A., 13, Orawford-st., W.1. 
St. Marylebene.—Hovsinc.—B.C. considering 
acquisition of site at north-east corner of junc- 
tion of Hamilton-ter. and Carlton-hill for 
housing purposes. 
ag a Sg a of painting. Press, 
considering ex on works, 
Wicklow-st. Pians b (A), chiel 


peien. C.WS8., L a4 Leman st., Stepney, 


Panoras.—Rerairs.—Proposed to Church 
of Bi England Chapel, The Stade N.W.1. Plans 
by T. Sibthorp, Town Hall, Euston-rd., N.W.1. 

St. Pancras.—Rzinstarement.—-E.C. to recom- 
mend L.C.C. to erect an administrative block 
and effect repairs and redecoration at war- 
damaged Holy Court School for Delicate Child- 
wen, at £53,765. 

see Bush.—Appit10on.—British Acoustic 

addition to studios 


Films, Ltd., 2-store, 
and works, Gosdaer- rd.. W.12. Architect, D.. 


Dixon Hurst, A.M.IStruct.E., New 
House. Regent-st., Wil. 

Walthamstow.— Kzsuitpinc.—Plans for rebuild- 
ing 188-192, Hoe-st. Architects, ee woe 
& Attenbrow, 12, New Court, Carey-st. 

w —Pisiic-Hovss.—T.C. approve in 
principle erection of public-house on site at 


114-116, Denbigh-st.; 6, Coma aaa: 
44-50, Lupus-st., apd 3, Moreton-mews 
(PROVINCIAL) 


Bakewell.—R.D.C. povoene houses at Chester- 
field-rd., Beeley, Curbar and Eyam. 

Bariaston.—Bent’s Brewery Co., Lid., The 
Brewery, Stone, Staffs, propose new Plume of 
Feathers hotel. 


Barrow-in-Furness.—E.C. propose dining-room 
a kitchen at Sacred Heart RK.C. School, Lum- 
ey-st. 

Birmingham.—Central Electricity Board autho- 
rised further extension of Nechells (Prince’s) 
Generating Station, at £5,356,000. City ~— 
trical Engineer, F. W. Lawton, M.LE.E. 
Dale-end, Birmingham. Architects, J. Altred 
Harper & Son, Union-chbrs., Temple-row, Birm- 
ingham. 

Blackburn.— ropose bus station between 
Ainsworth-st. aaa enny-st. 

Blackpooi.—Derham, McKeith & Partners 
(L.), architects, Empress-bldgs., Church-st., for 
moter showrooms, petrol-filling station, garage 
and repair workshop at junction of Hawes 
Side-la. and Highfield-rd. 


Bollington.—J. C.. Broadhead, motor engineer, 
Commercial Garage, Palmerston- st., proposes 
workshops at London-rd., Adlington. 

Bolton.—T.C. approved:—Additions to Hill 
Fold Millis, Back Maxwell-st., Astley Bridge, tor 
W. A. Openshaw, Ltd. ; dining- room and scul- 
lery at Oxford-gr. school, for E.C.; additions 
to works off Weston-st., Bolton Leathers, Ltd. 

Bootie.—T.C. propose 360 houses at Copy-la. 

Bradford.—Crofts (Engineers), Lid., Empire 
Works, Thornbury, p:opose works extensions, 
Barker & Jordan (F.), architects, Midland 
Bank-chbrs., Market-st. 

Brierley Hill.—E.C. propose St. Mary’s C.E. 
Primary school at Kingswinford. 

Bromsgrove. — U.D.C. approved: — Buildi 
Recreation-rd., for Territori oT Aoeciaiions mi 
depot, Old Schools, Catshill, for Bromsgrove 
Dairy Co.; Wores. Territorial Association and 
Army Reserve propose drill rooms at Sidemoor 
and Rubery. 

Burniey.—E.C. propose additional classrooms 
at Rose Hill Primary school at £7,000 

Bury.—T.C. propose canteen for East Ward 
County school. 

Clayton-le-Moors.—U.D.O. approved extensions 
at Willow Mills for John Walsh (Metal), nag 

Dartford.—-W. J. Draper & Son, builders, 48, 
a st., propose 10 flats at Bayly. rd. Plans by 

Burgess, 21, High-st., Dartford. 
dana pees Forgings, Ltd., propose works 
canteen and welfare centre at Cochrane-rd. 

Erith.—Plans approved for new vicarage at 
Carlton-rd., for urch Building Society. Archi- 
tect, David E. Nye (L.), 7, Victoria-st., S.W.1. 

Folkestone.—-Plans pr repared for County 
Modern school at Park Farm, for Kent E.C. 

* Hereford.—Drake & Gorham, Ltd., 14, Com- 
mercial-st., propose offices and stores at Barton- 
rd. ©, Corey, architect, 40, Cotterell-st. 

Hull.—E.C. propose dining-room at Wheeler- 
st. school. A. Rankine (A.), City A., Guildhall. 

Lancaster.—E.C. propose dining-room at New- 
ton estate school. 

Luton.—E.C. to include proposed Leagrave 
County or &. echool in 1948-49 building pro- 


sree, , Seiten . H. V. Lobb (F.), 20, Gower- 
Maidstone.Dearie & Henderson, 97, High-st. 
en mens, F quantities por ferihas 
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T.C. 


Manchester.— —Alterations to 
fac at Holand. New Newioa. for British —Olive 


E 2, Rows- 
i A Gorton, tor 6 E. wByane (hlan Wasee 
hoa to factory offices, adat and oy AR ait 


Lid, CH 8, Faiths for Morgan Crossley & Co., 
Lid. (H urst & Son (FF.), aschibects. 
55, Brown-st.); alterations for tackaey 116/118 
Cheetham hinea Cheetham, Harris 
(A. Isaacs (A.), es 2%, Deansgate) ; 
pe. to ey work or = Bn vn —- 
tion), Hexae 4° Bia riBinckley. ty mperial 
jon), on ba ac 

Industries, Haxacen ouse 
0, asec :—Alterations and 
additions at Empire cinema, Stockwell-gate, for 
Denham (Midlands) Cimemas, Ltd. 
Mansfield.—G. E. Neville & Sons, Lid., Notting- 


ham-rd.. pro workshop, showrooms, offices 
og jenction oN Nottingham-rd. and Down Robin- 


go Ee D.C. received sanction to erect 

20 houses at North Seaton. Plans by the 8. 

Newhiggin-by-the-Sea.—Kitchen and dinin 
room to be erected at Church of England Sch 
Northumberland. K. O. Kailofer, 8. 

Northumberiand.—C.C. to erect child welfare 
centres at Berwick, Haltwhistle, Backworth, 
ener y Bey. Monkseaton , Red Row, and 


5. Architect, W. W. 
Tasker County Hall, Newcastle. 


a Geen Orthopedic Hospital, 
= Hill, propose rebuilding hospital build- 


y.—U.D.C. approved :—-Additions at Vic- 
us ~ vg for William Walker & Sons (Otley), 


Portsmouth.—Leethams (Twilfit), Ltd., 

ot works canteen, etc., at Station-rd.. Farl- 
gton. Plang by A. E. ‘Cogswell & Partners, 
Pradential- bidgs.. Portsmouth. 

Richmond ).—F. G. Broadbent (A.), 
13, Crawford-st., W.1, prepared plans for 
secondary school’ at Queen’ 8-8q. 

Rotherham.—E.C. propose Junior and Infants’ 
school “= mateery fos Blackburn site. E. J 


Manson 
alg trerks .—U.D.C. mkehire hotel at 
Pontefract-rd. for Bentley’s Yorkshire Breweries, 
Ltd., Woodlesford Brewery,: nr. 
Salford.—Coop & Sons, Ltd., os st. Pendle- 
ton, propose restaurant ‘and garage at Broad-st. 
and Leaf-sq., Pendleton. J. ©. Prestwich & Sons 





A DECORATIVE AND 
WATERPROOFING 


TREATMENT FOR CONCRETE 
CEMENT. RENDERING 
BRICKWORK, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


1"STIC B" 


STONE COVERING 











OTHER PRODUCTS 
SEMI-STONE COVERING 
PLASTIC PAINT 
FLAT PAINT 
DISTIC 
(Washable Distemper) 
TRANSPARENT 
DAMPROOFING LIQUID 











“STiC B” PAINT SALES LTD. 


69, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
WHITEHALL 9958 
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(FF.), azeiiects. Bratehawesie-chbes., Leigh. 
Broughton Bridge 
Works, ) Bac rd., wales reinstatement of 


damage. 

—U.D.C. ed adapting Park 
Hell Goidthows Fae for hotel, for 
Holts Brewery Co., olt-st Birming. 
ham 6. H. W. Shiple: us ) (Jefferies & Shipley), 

Kingscourt, Bridge-s.. Walsall. 
Stretford.—T.C. oo 9 :—Extensions to 
works at Chester-rd. for B. Smith & Sons (Eng- 


—. a additions to motor showrooms, 
mia te ts Ltd. ; additions, motor 
works, ons Graham Bros. (Motors), 


ESE S.C. Propose alterations and 
additions at “ Stone Cross” for conversion into 
residential s pees school for sub-normal child- 
ren. ©. E. prams 57.) £0. B. | Pearson & Son), 
architect, 18, Dalton-sq., ter. 

Wakefield.—E.C. propose —— schoo] at 
Flanshaw gre. Plans by E, H. Staziker, 


-&8 wn Hall. 
slant -dlnaban Firth Steel Products, Ltd., 
Bn works at ge t-cres. 
Warrington.—R.D.C. 400 houses in 
, area. 8. G Oxley, 8 , 4 eevee a. 
arrington.— approved :~Alterations at 
Academy-st., for Hill Smith (Warrington), Ltd. ; 
extensions at ice cream factory, Forster-st., for 
J. Lewis; building, Barbould-st., for Warring- 
ton ative society, Ltd 
West ich.—Synthite, Ltd., propose fac- 
ee at Rydes Green- on 
est Lancashire.—R.D.C. pro 40 agricul- 
tent cyte woe houses at Gcari rick and Carr 
and 88 houses at Riding-la., Haskayne. 


Wigan.—R.D.C. approved business remises at 
Shevington-la., Shevington for J. Atherton. 
Wolstanton.— fe Bagnall, P.P. Co cr 


of the Sacred Heart, AR ne eer 

Primary school at Grosvenor- pl., Silverdale-rd. 
Genematon T.0 devel 115 

—T.C. propose developing 

acres of ae for houses at Tettenhall and 
Wednesfield 

Wooding dean Sg 7 ag lin & Sons’ 
Brewery = (Brighton), ichmond-terr.. 
Brighton, acquiring’ site, Falmer-rd. and 
Crescent-dr., for licensed premises. 

Worksop. .—T.C. approved factory for British 
Themen Houston, Lid., Mill-rd., Rugby. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 
+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
§ Denotes accepted as pi to modification. 
Denotes accepted H.M. Government 
departments, 
ee ba he Block 1 of flats at 
Harold estate, for B.C. irect Labour, £24,595 
—— by M. " ). 
Hericay.—(a) 8 Airey houses at Pound-la.. 
Laindon; (b) 14 Airey poneee a Woolshots-rd., 
Wickford for U.D.C. H. B Mayhew: F.LAS., 
: (a) *F. A -,Fordham & Sons, High-rd.. 


a we A. & C.. Lawford, Ltd., 20, Caven- 
dish- gdns., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Bucki R.D.C.—6 houses and site works 


ngham 
at Maids Moreton, for R.D.C. Scherrer & Hicks, 
M.A. (FF.), 10, Dover-st., London, W.1. anti- 
ties by Mason & to AA.B.LC.S8.: *Pollard & 
Son, paabinekieen ucks, £9,629 (subject 'o 


M.H. approval). 

Burradon Colli (Northumberiand).—Pithead 
baths, for a i Commission: *Gordon 
Durham & Co., East Boldon, £71,000. 


Cheltenham. Me houses, for Bishop’s Cleeve 
Housing Association. Architects, T. Bennett 
& Son, 43, Bloomsbury-sq., W.C.1: “Taylor Wood- 
row, Ltd., Southall, 2% 


heshunt.— Repairs and adaptations at Grove 8 
House for educational purposes for Herts C.C.: 
*Knifton Contractors, Ltd., 905-909, High-rd., 
Tottenham, N.17 (amended paragraph). 

Croydon.—Kitchen and dining-room block at 
Overbury school, for E.C. ©. T. Ayerst (A.). 
architect, Town Hall, Croydon: *W. Martin, 
aif Bournewood- rd., Orpington, Kent, £4,568. 

ewsbury.—34 houses at Walnut- la. site, for 
re J. 8. G. Holmes, B.E., Town Hall :— 
4 houses each— 

*S. Scott & Son, 162a, Old Bank-rd.. £5,271 ; 
*Jones & Son (Builders), Ltd.. a Coniston-rd., 
£5,79%; *P. Ellis & Son, £5,884; *J. Tierney, 
Boothroyd-ia., £5,973. 

6 houses each— 

"E. Kilburn & Son, Hanging Heaton, £7,7) 
*William Kelly, £7,889; *Works ra 
Dewsbury Corporation, £7,920. 

(All of Dewsbury.) for 
trick.—14 houses at Crossgar, ‘0! 
R. sae *Bernard Casement, Downpatrick. 
ritheld.—24 houses at Northfield-rd. estate 
for U.D.C,: {D. L, Naylor, Driffield. i. 

Exeter T.0.— Erection of | Summerway 
Primary School, Pinhoe-rd. estate, for T.C. City 
Architect, Exeter: +tDevon Contractors, L*<.. 


Haven-rd., Exeter, £49,290 (subject to M. of 
approval). 
exci houses at Pinhoe-rd. and Countess 
Wear estates, for B.C. H. B. 
tect, Southernhay Se ome hag nt 
ing Contractors, Lid., 
£47,507. 


Rowe {A.), archi- 
*Exeter Build- 


, Dix’s Field, Exeter. 
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here a —200 “NoFines” houses 
junction of Minley-rd. and St. John's-rd., eg 
tor U.D.C.: ‘impey & O©o., 763. 


Flintshire.—Erection of Junior Mixed School, 
Flint, for C.C. W. Grifiths (L.), Deputy County 
A.. Gounty-bidgs., Mold: *Alyn Edwards, Ltd., 
Builders, Cefnybedd, nr. Wrexham, £84,101. 

Goole.—6 houses a Gowdall and 6 at Pollin 
ton, for B.D.C.: K. Poskitt (Beal), Lid, 
Beal. Goole (sibiect to M.H. approval). 

Hammersmith.— Additional accommodation for 
Medical oa Council at Hammersmith 
Hospital: *W. J. Marston & Son, Lid. (supple- 
mental ee ). 

Hoddesdon (Herts).—Exiensions and altera- 
tions to rating for Nazein ge Works, Ltd., 
Bath House, Holborn Vi E.C.1. Alan 
ong (i), i * Penierris: av., Oster- 
ley iddx : ee (Builders), Ltd 133, St 
stead-rd., Hoddesdon. , wae 

Holderness. —. houses at Rise, for R.D.C.: 
R. Watson & Son, Leven, East Yorks. 

" csgaumetaenie sin “ Wates”’ houses at Rifle 
Range estate, for T.C. J. G. Stewart, B.S: 
Wates, Ltd., 1258, London-rd., Streatham Com- 
mon, London, 8.W.16, £65,503 

Ledbury.—6 houses at Woolhope, for R.DL.; 
Mitchell & Co., Hereford. 

Leeds.—County Primary School at Belle Isle 
Estate, for E.C. RK. H. A. Livett F.)., Cit 
Priestley House, Quarry-hill: *W. Bink 
Harrogate), Ltd., Springfield-ter., RB 


Lendon.—Alterations and additions to offices 
it 15, Regent-st., S.W.1, for Cunard White Star 
Line, Ltd. Willink & Dod, architects, Cunard- 
idg., i <Rata *Waring & Gillow, Ltd., 


Oxford- st., 
© London habaavaties, —Portsmouth, R.N. De- 
tention Quarters, Ree a rene of roads, Reed & 


ee 


Mallik, Ltd., Milford Manor, Salisbury. Wilts. 
London (Air Ministry). —Contracts to value 
£500 or over for week ended March 27:— 


Building work : The Ashford Builders Co., Lid., 
London, W.C.1. Heating and hot water installa. 
‘ion: Matthew Hall & Co., Ltd., London, N.W.1. 


Dismantling and re-erection of hangers: Sinclair 
Steel Erec aoe, Lid., Manchester 16. 

London .0.W. ).—Contracts placed by 
M OW for veek ended March 18 :—London: 
M.N.1., 286-8, Barking-rd., Plaistow, war* 
lamage repairs and adaptations, Bowden & 
Willis, Ltd., 2430, Weuldham-st., Canning 
‘own, E.10. Berks: Broadmoor Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, pair of houses, J. M. Jones & 
sons (Blidrs.), Ltd., Highway Works, Bath- 
rd.. Maidenhead. Cambs; Stretham C.P. School, 
scullery and dining-room, and Sutton  V.P. 
School, kitchen and dining-room, H. C. Janes, 
Lid., 183, High Town-rd., Luton. Ches: Tar- 
porley, M.N.1. office, Mérion Browne, 146. 


Cow-la. Bridge, Chester. Devonshire: M.N 
Penns yivania-rd., St. Just, Exeter, hutment. = 
nsion and works connected therewith as addi- 
ms, W. E. R. Howell, 15, Dix’s-field, Exeter, 
Devon. Durham: County School, Felling, ad- 
litional classrooms, Constables, Groat ‘ouse, 
‘Bol lingwood-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne. Glam : 
Rhyspennau Primary School, temporary build- 
ings, Kent and Sussex (Contrs.), Ltd., Stelvie 
Park-dr., Newport. Lire normed office buildings, 
Ll anishen, Cardiff, installation of patent flat 
room construction to Block 3 and the Forensic 
alge W. E. Chivers & Sons, Devizes, 
Vilts. Beddan School, Liantrissant, kitchen and 
dining: room, Watson & Horrocks, Ltd., 1, Court, 
Bridgend, Glam. Hampshire : Senior School, 
Whitchurch, temporary classroom, H. WN. 
Edwards, 85, Church-st., Basingstoke, Hants. 
{/ Agric ulture, Fishers Camp, Alton, new works, 
vdaptations and alterations, A. J. Dunning & 
sons (Weyhill), Ltd., Weyhill, Hants. M.N.I., 
5, Hackwood-rd., Basingstoke, _adapations, 
HN. Edwards, 13, Church-st., Basingstoke. 
Herts: Hostel for Polish Civilian Workers, 
Theobalds Camp, Boreham Wood, additional 
nutting, Perey Bilton, Ltd., 113, Park-st., W.1. 
Kent: Oakfield C.M. School, Oakfield-rd., Penge, 
emporary buildings, Henry Kent (Bldrs.), 
il, Beaeon-rd., Lewisham, 8.E.13. Saltwood Oi 
School, Brockhill-rd., Hythe, gen gg om 
Hayward & Paramoor, Works 


Folkestone. pen Wralziel High School. 
Motherwell, temporary classrooms, kitchen and 
dining-room, J. pa & Sons, Lanark-rd., Car- 


ike. Motherwell, M.N.I. Offices, Cowiesons, 
Ltd., 3, Charles-st., St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
Lanes: Oxford-st, Junior School, Barrow-in- 


Furness, kitchen and dining-room, Nicholson 4& 
Wright, Ltd., Cable-st., Lancaster. Formby 
Modern Secondary School, Central School 


tchen, scullery and dining-room, John MeGeogh 


« Sons, Ltd., 15, Tithebarn-st., Liverpool. 
Moss Side State Institution, Maghull, nr. 

iverpool, internal * 6g external ainting. 
W. Moss & Sons, Roscoe-st., Liverpool. 


liber-st, and Granby-st. County School, Liver- 
pool, hutted accommodation, Norwest Consiruc- 
tion’ Co., Litherland, Liverpool. Midda.: Lud- 
zrove School, Cockfosters, alterations and addi 
tions, Percy Bilton, Bil House, 113, 
P ark st., London, W.1. ” Wormwood Scrubbs 
“ison, two blocks of six flats and site works 
or five blocks, F. Kearley, Lid., British-gr., 
Chiowtek, Netthanuntonahire: County Se! 
Passenham, temporar beiidings. Chowns, Lid.., 
Edinburgh- rd, N n. Notts: Player 
School,  Bilborough, Newingham. temporary 
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buildings, G. A. Pillatt & Sons, Ltd. 
ed., Nottingham. Langar 
irs to — T. 
p-st., Northampton. 
Mod. School, Alexandra-rd., 
ton, temporary buildings, BE. G. Lester, Ltd. 
Cannock-rd., Sheffield. ead Post Office and 
Telephone Exchange, Wellington, extensions io 
switchroom and apparatus-room, E. G. Lester, 
ie. Cannock-rd., Sheffield. Staffs: St. John’s 
E Primary Mixed School, Hanley, Stoke-on- 
hy temporary bui 3, W. Leake & Co., 
tid, ered. Cope Sees Maa nse 
Stir € .0., ation 
Hall, East Bridge-st., ater tions, 
J. Maxwell & Sons, Ltd., Meeks-rd., alkirk. 
Bannockburn Public Schpol, temporary class- 
rooms, ey and dining-room, things, 
Woodside-cres., Glasgow, C3. Surrey : 
T.O.B., Hinchley Wood, extensions to canteen, 
J. Jarvis & Sons, , 12 Buckingham Palace- 
gdns., London, Bw Sussez: unty Mixed 
School East-st., ig ag tempor 4 build- 
ings, Patching & Co., 7, Warwick-st.,. Worthing. 
Priory-rd. Mod. School. ee, provision of 
kitchen and dining-room,+A. . Goodsell & Son, 
51, North-terr., tee Warwickshire : 
Henley-on- Arden, Telephone Exchange, Lewis & 
Watters, Lime-ave., Lillington, ington 
7 forca: BE. V. W. Hostel, Pensax Court, 
wdley, adaptations = alterations, Kent & 
Sussex (Contrs.), Lid., Corporation-st., Bir- 
mingham. Yorks: Wykebam, nr. Scarboro ugh, 
traditional-type housing for Forestry Commis- 
sion, Ernest Hunter (Scarborough), Lid., Belle 
View Works, Beaconsfield-st., ‘Scarborough. 
Upperthorpe County School, Sheffield, temporary- 
build ings, Richards & Buckley, Ltd., Proctor-pl.. 
Sheffiel 
€London (M.0.W).—Contracts placed by 
M.O.W. for week ended March 25 :-—London: 
Caledonian Market, Post Office, E.C., engage 
tions and garage accommodation, Higgs 
Hill, Ltd., Crown Works, South Lambeth. Swa 
Control Commission, Germany, 37-48, Princes- 
gdns., 8.W.7, internal decorations, T. H. Kenyon 
& Sons, Ltd., Chancellor Works, Croxley-rd., 
W.9. National Portrait Gallery, W.C.1, supply. 
delivery and erection of ventilation and plenum 
heating plant, Norris Warming Co., Litd.. Bur- 
ley House, Theobalds-rd., W.C.1 Berks: 
A"E.R.E., Harwell, supply and ikea ex-works 
of corrider lighting and ventilation fittings, 
F. H. Pride, Lid., 81, Clapham High-st.. Lon- 
don, 8.W.4. Bucks: M/Pensions, Stoke Mande- 
ville Hospital, nr. Aylesbury, internal cleaning 
and external painting, F. Labbett & Sons, 
258, Derby-rd., Notts. Ches.: Northwich, erec- 
tion of M.N-I. building, J. R. Ashall, Ltd.. 
Greenway, Manchester-rd.. Warrington. Cum- 
berland: Windseale Works, Sellafield, supply. 
delivery, erection, testing and monthly ‘servicing 
for a period of 12 months, Clyde Crane & 
Ltd., Clyde Crane Works, Mossend, Lanark. 
Derbys : M/Agriculture Hostel, Western Park- 
ave., Shelton Lock, alterations and additions, 
Ford & Weston, Ltd., Osmaston-rd., Derby. 
Durham: Post Office, Tenters-st.., Bishop Auck- 
land, erection hutted sorting office, G. Stephen- 
son, Chester-st., Bishop Auckland. Glam.: T.O.B. 
No. 4, Cardiff, extension to canteen building. 
W. E. Chivers & Sons, Ltd.. Devizes, Wilts. 
Rhydypennau Primary School, Llanishen, tempo- 
rary buildings, Kent & Sussex (Contrs.), Ltd. 














The Leading Office for 


Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MOTOR 








Etc. Etc. 


Head Office: 


8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 
23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, £.C.2 


& 


1. School, Middleton, 
room, James cr BH 

erton, Oldham. ee TL.. Leicester. 
seataion’ ‘of a portion of the above establish- 


ley ‘txprides, temporary ins, 
Lid., Lawrence House, 128, Bonn om gg 
Mn Middix. ‘I.R.0. "vduaten Office. 


, Enfield, alterations i 


Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, T 


Exchange, 
Colin McAndrew & Partners, Lid., 11, West Ead- 


pi., Edinbargh. 

Monmouthshire: Maindee School, Ne 
kitchen and dining-room, R. W. n, E 
Harrow-rd., Newport. Norfolk: Martham 
County imary kite and 
room, W. Ames, Ltd., Dene Side, Great Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk. sant orihamptonshire : Westwood 
Airfield, Peterborou to form 


terations 

M/Labour Industria ‘Hostel, T. Measures 4 
Sens, 61, Dickens-st., Peter North+ 

umberland : County School, North Sunderland, 
additional classrooms, Thos. B. = y & Sons, 
Lid., Chapel-row, Seahouses, orinuaibest umberiand. 
Western hool, Wallsend, additional class- 





Thos. Armstrong, et... 
Shicide-sd., in SR Senior, Boho School, 
Tweedmouth, additional classrooms, J. 

Smith, 2, Gross-st., Amble, Northumberland. 
William-rd. School, Haltwhistle, additional 
classrooms, Geo. Wimpey & Co.,: Litd., Orchard 
House, Wellburn Park, Newcastle/Tyne 
Notts: M/Agriculture Hostel, Nether Headon. 


alterations and odditions, Adam Eastwood & 
Sons, Lid., Burns-In. Waren. Ie Notis. Staffs: 
Grove County Mod. School, Hanley. temporary 
buildings, G. A. Poole, 37, Liverpool-rd., New- 
castle, Staffs. C/E Endowed Voluntary Primary 
School, Aldridge, temporary _ buildings. Fred 
Pickering (Bldrs.), Ltd., Rookery-st 
field, Re. Primary School, Cobridge. Stoke-on- 
Trent. vate temporary buildings, Tompkinson & 
Bettelley, Deke-st., Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Brownhills County Sec. Mod. School, Sh | ee ole 
porary buildings, Geo. T. Roberts & Sons, 

Stirtin oe Ty 


h-st., Brownhills, Staffs. 
MAT ‘and 1.R.0., East Bridge-st. alkirk. 
redecoration, T. C. Watson, 125, Gilmore-pl.. 
Edinburgh. Ren: Weston House, oe 


es., Kingston, occupational services for M.N.1 
Ww. H. Gaze & Sons, Ld. Bisne. XS 
-Thames. est ian: Arma 
Hostel, Ext. Stage 2, installation ot estes eo 


hot-water services, J. Com Lad., 103, 
North Hanover-st., Ginaror.. Woes: Watt- 
close Senior s — pores tempore? 
building, Humphries | “ i by 


Yor 

ne pag me temporary Fulding."Bamuel 
Armitage & Sons, Ltd., Bradford-+rd 

Marton Telephone Exchange, near Middles- 
brough, ——- Bang ~y aa WwW. 

3 al 

gi non Pot : ratories at Royal Infirmary 
Oxford-rd., Choriton-upon- -Medlock, for 

of Manchester Royal Infirmary. 


FF.), architects, 178, Oxford- 
pe Bong “6. & 'W. Smith (Builders), Ltd., 
Hyde-gr., + apa gr., Choriton-upon- lock, 
Manch ester ; 


See ee aeteneons and alterations to 
works at songs 7 es Crabtree- ry Clayton. 


for Eva Bros., H. Geo i (L.), 
7 ton- a Ashton-under- a een 
Rs - » & Bone, itd, Railway Saw Mills, Ash- 


ton-under- sane. 
eriden.—4 houses at Meriden- rd., Berkswell, 
ior R.D.C.: *Crossiey Bros. (Builders). Lté., 
—— seu loan for T.C., at Thorntree 
estate. ‘on, B.E.: “Hudson Brothers. 
Fidler-st., * Middlesbrosigh (34); Bailey & 
son, Denmark-st., M iddlesbrough w 3. 
yan—Eactory extent, eet 
t. and Scotts En 
Mont ?6 "Tad : ie toon wey & Son, Lid., 


ey & Oo, L 
ghar et Ca hog of central 
refreshment rooms at Central Railway Station, 
for re Railways. Plans by Architects 
Bs _ of British Railways: *W. Mason & Sons, 
ierd- #. Leeds, and Baker-st., London. 
epee Retford K-- rd4 Cosaty 


Primary School, for ae E. Roberts (F 
Hall Wontineham, sWilliam 
Cm ee son. Ld, North Circular-rd., N.W.2. 


£75,088. 
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th pogertenent Fettnsten--h 4 ellings at Peach-st. f 
ri . P. Ogden, TR olloway, Bros. (London), Ld Lid., ilibank, k 













































ortiey, Ltd., 137, Armthorpe-rd., site works commenc: 

works to wheal: 
Ps ee, at ~ ae eopesies 

wheat pores Station for B.C.: *Kirk 

Kirk, Ltd., 287, Upper Richmond-rd., S Wis 


£151,899. 

Radoliffe.—4 ame at Boiton-rd. a for T.C. 
E. Rothwell, ie, ——S Ingham, 
Lid., Mellor- <n 4 : W. Way. 
yo "Bury Old-rd., Heaton Park, Caches: 


fia — pains of houses at 3 sites, for 
avi e's H. Dowling & Sons, High-st.. 
Py pairs, ge pag -rd. sie a £10,659 ; 


ie, 
u ndersie y 
TE ge site), £23,500; (3 pairs, 
bea “a3 ‘corner site), £8,300. (Submitted ‘o 


M.H. for a roval). - ‘ ss 
Reading. og ic nic and school, for 

Royal Berkshire Hospital, for Governors. Coll- 

cutt & Hamp, arc itects, ueen-sq., High 

Wycombe: *McCarthy E. Fitt, 3 . Trinity-pl., 

Oxford-rd., Reading. 

Scottish Special Housing Association, Ltd.— 


Contracts placed from February 11 to March 9 :— 

‘ ona 9 ta Ross-shire: Peter McKerracher & 
lid., 33, South Portland-st., Glasgow, 

painter; Mountfleurie, Leven : Harvey, Gordon & 

ampbell, 76, Hanover-st., Edinburgh, iron- 

BUILDERS reve i Auchinleck, Ayrshire : Toffolo Jackson 


West Regent-st., Glasgow, floor 
are now members of the 








SARTRE a URS 5 Read 


CORY A REE RID OAT y 


UNITE FOR STRENGTH 








finish ; Maichtine Ayrshire : Toffolo Jackson & 
Co., *, Glas nt floor finish; Lugar, Ayr- 
shire: Toffolo & Co., Glasgow, 
floor finish ; Renkinten, Ayrshire : Toffolo Jack- 
son & Co., Ltd., Glasgow floor finish ; Bilston, 


Midlothian: Alexander Dunn, LAd., "Uddings- 
| ton, Glasgow, fireplaces for living-rooms and 
bedrooms ; Forth, narkshire: Wilson & Gar- 

den, Ltd., Kilsyth, joiner. 
Skipton.—6 houses at Collinge-rd., Cowling, 
OF MASTER for R.D.C. T. Yeadon, 8., Council Offices, pe 
BUILDERS = 


ville-st.: *Enoch Harrison & Sons, Nether — 
7, Patent ) il 
Boyle’s -st'*c»- Ventilator 


House, Cononley, nr. Keighley (in lieu of ten 
previously accepted). 
tamford.—20 houses at Drift-rd. estate. for 
*E. Bowman & Sons, Stamford. 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98, HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 


FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry 











ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £4.4.0 p.a. 


LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
And ever 70 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 











"Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
26, Gt. Ormond St., Holborn, W.C.1 


Tel.; CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: “EFEMBE, Holb, London” 


The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 











Aprit 2 1948 
Steckport.—29 houses at Cromley-rd., f i 
Wm. F. Gardner, B.S.: tA. Mc Bidefun: 
rd., Woodbank, Stockport. 
Stratford.— Extensions oe ie for Bouts- 
Tillotson (Tran: -rd., Strat- 
ford. B15. “a Bra.“ S Mialecait on 


Taunton.—Ai R.D. 4 
Bishop's Hall, *J. Wile ts E00, lid 


Taunton, £5,601; 4 at Lodeard St. Lawrence’ 


E. ‘Dewar, Lid on inehead, F ad 3 at 
. veeteaey apman Bros, 
water, £5,366; 2 at West Monkton. *W wes 
Ltd., Burnham, £27,442. 


Thornton Cloveleys. 
Hil F.), ‘County's, “A. Count shire s Fishe a 
, itt ces 
2. Fiel ding & Son, t i. 


hope-rd 3 go ackpool. 

infor. heeuildin silding be +e bay ogy for T.C. 
Horace N. *Ashbarh barham 
a ra Geteee © eat Bromwich, 


Wandsworth.—Alterations and additions to 
Yonder Hill Saw Mills, Wandsworth-rd., for 
United Dairies, Ltd. F. T. Dear (F.), chief 
ge 3, St. Soars 2. Paddington, 

*George Parker & Sons, L , 124, Summer- 
Mo ‘Peckham. Pn 15. 

Warsop.—s houses at York-ter. for U.D.C.: 
*J. T. Fowler, Southall-rd. West, Mansfield (sub- 
ject to M.H. approval). 

Wirksworth.—28 houses at Middleton estate. 
for U.D.C. J. Taylor, 8.: *A. Lee, Valley-view, 
Whatstandwell, nr. Matlock, 


PLYWOOD ano 
TIMBER 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LICENCES. 
SPEEDY ATTENTION ASSURED. 


RUBBER FLOORING — IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY all plain and mottled colours. 


N. GERVER 


TIMBER AND PLYWOOD MERCHANT 
2-10 Mare Street, Hackney, E.8 
Telephone: AMH 1131/2 5805/7 


[re ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING co. 


SMART'S LANE 


LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
TEL.: LOUGHTON 295 

















SALES 
ERECTION 


HIRE 
eicncarst 





























GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


CAMBERWELL 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


LIMITED 


of 


HEAD OFFICE : 


Tel. ; CHAmcery 7901-3 
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